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A New Bee-Keeper’s Song— 


“Buckwheat Cakes 
and Honey” 


Words by EUGENE SECOR. 
Music by GEORGE W. YORK. 


This song was written specially for 
the Buffalo convention, and was sung 
there. It is written for organ or piano, 
as have been all the songs written for 
bee-keepers. Every home should have 
a copy of it, as well as a copy of 


“THE HUM OF THE BEES 
in the APPLE-TREE BLOOM” 
Written by 
EUGENE SECOR ree Dr. C. C. MILLER, 


Pricks—Either song will be mailed 
for 10 cents (stamps or silver), or both 
for only 15 cents. Or, for $1.00 strictly 
in advance payment of a year’s sub- 
scription to the American Bee Journal, 
we will mail both of these songs free, 
if asked for. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40, It is 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 





this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 
sary. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


144& 146 Erie Street, 
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Now 
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Sent Dy Return Mail Ae 


EVERY 
BEE-KEEPER 
WILL 
WANT 
A COPY. 


DESIGN IN GOLD ON COVER, 


The book contains 328 pages, is bound in handsome cloth, with gold 
letters and design; it is printed on best book-paper, and illustrated with 
over 100 beautiful original half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. Miller himself. 
It is unique in this regard. 

The first few pages of the new book are devoted to an interesting 
biographical sketch of Dr. Miller, teliing how he happened to get into 
bee-keeping. Seventeen years ago he wrote a small book, called ‘‘A Year 
Among the Bees,’’ but that little work has been out of print for a number 
of years. While some of the matter used in the former book is found in 
the new one, it all reads like a good new story of successful bee-keep- 
ing by one of the masters, and shows in minutest detail just how Dr. Mil- 
ler does things with bees. 


How to Get a Copy of Dr.!Miller’s 
“Forty Years Among the Bees,”’ 


The price of this new book is $1.00, post-paid; or, if taken with the 
WEEKLY American Bee Journal for one year, BOTH will be sent for $1.75. 


Or, any present regular subscriber to the American Bee Journal 
whose subscription is paid in advance, can have a copy of Dr. Miller’s new 


.book free as a premium for sending us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 


Journal for one year with $2.00. This is a magnificent offer, and should 
For many of our readers it is not only an 
easy way to earn a copy of the book, but at the same time they will be 
helping to extend the subscription list of the old American Bee Journal, 
and thus aiding also in spreading the best kind of apicultural information 
among those who would be successful bee-keepers. 


be taken advantage of at once. 


Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 E. Erie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Shaken Swarms.—Much has been writ- 
said about shaken swarms, but it may 
niss to give somewhat succinctly the 
)f proceeding in general, so that any 
ew-comer may have the desired information, 
any others may have it for ready 


ana : 
reference 
Shake off part or all of the bees from the 
saving on the old stand the old queen 
frames filled with full 
starters of foundation. That’s the 
a nutshell, and it is very simple, 
ere being left on the old stand much the 
me as & natural swarm. 


bees and 


} ne 


Yet, as to the minutizw of proceeding, espe- 
ially as to the disposal of the frames of 
_there is much diversity of opinion and 
ractice. Whatis best for one place, or for 
ne set of conditions, may not be best for 
inother, and there is left room for each one 
to use his own judgment. 
Some wait until the presence of queen-cells 
w preparation for swarming before operat- 
Some operate as soon as the colonies 
sufficiently strong, or the season suffi- 
tly advanced, without waiting for queen- 
As already intimated, some shake off 
part of the bees, others shake and brush 
ffall. Asto what is left in the hive with 
the old stand, the same 
variation prevails aS with natural swarms. 
hive the swarm on starters, some on 
rames filled with 
the swarm a frame of brood in order to pre- 


the shaken swarm on 


ome 
foundation. Some give to 
vent absconding, but this frame of brood is 
nany removed and replaced with founda- 
m after two or three days. 
So much for the swarm itself; now as to 
the disposal of the brood. Half the bees, or 
ha matter, may beshaken into the swarm, 
the brood with the remaining bees put on 
ew stand, there to rear a queen, or else to 
ivea queen or queen-cell given them. In 
ase all the field-bees may be expected to 
turn to the old stand. 
All the from the 
s,and the combs distributed where they 


bees may be brushed 
the most good—perhaps for helping to 
ip weak A favorite wey in 
irts of Europe is to put the combs of 


colonies. 


eless brood in a second story over another 
is said that a colony 
not be expected to 
swarl But this is when working for ex- 
racted rather than for comb honey. 

t Ww be well for beginners to become 


g colony, and it 


thus strengthened will 





somewhat familiar with this matter, and take 
those peculiar plans which may seem best 
adapted to their circumstances, modifying 
them afterward as experience may dictate. 
Questions concerning the matter ‘will no 
doubt be cheerfully answered in the proper 
department, but when making out your ques- 
tions, first study carefully whether some of 
them are not fully answered in what is said 
here. 

ete MERE ee 

Gasoline as a Motor for extractors— 

Editor Root has ‘“‘in his head” a gasoline- 
engine by which a honey-extractor may be 
operated with the expenditure of not more 
than a quart of gasoline per day. 

vie 








Fertilization in Confinement.—Copy- 
ing after the Davitte plan, R. F. Holtermann 
reports in Gleanings in Bee-Culture an ex- 
periment with a tent 25 feet high and 30 feet 
in diameter. The tent was close beside a 
large apiary, and on the side of the tent next 
the apiary were placed nuclei containing vir- 
gin queens, and at the opposite side colonies 
containing the drones. In each case free en- 
trance at the will of the bee-keeper was 
allowed for the drones and queens into the 
tent, the regular outside entrance for the 
workers being supplied with perforated zinc. 
The drones flew freely, and seemingly at 
home, in the tent, but the queens spent their 
time trying to get out through the perforated 
zine, and were fertilized only when the zinc 
was removed, so as to allow their flight 
the open air. 
suaded to ‘‘make themselves at 
the tent, it seems that it ought not to be im- 
possible to persuade the young queens to do 
the same. 


into 
per- 
home” in 


If the drones could be 


oe 


Meéving Bees.—lIt is generally understood 
that while bees moved only a short distance 
return in large numbers to the old stand. 
those moved a long distance mark anew the 
location and stay where they are put. 
W. Williams thinks this mistake, and 
says in the Progressive Bee Keeper : 


Geo. 
is a 


While the bees are shut up in the hive, as 
they must be to move them, how do they 
know whether they are being moved five miles 
or five rods? They do not know, nor have 
no way of ascertaining until they get out of 
their hive and ‘Took around, and the old bee 
that has been moved five miles comes out of 
the hive, if there is no obstruction in the 
way,and flies direct, as she thinks, for the 
old field, but finds, when too late, that she is 
in a new. territory, and lost, lost ‘‘ for keeps,” 
while those moved only a short distance re- 
turn and hover around their old stand, and 
we can see them and note the number lost: 
while those moved a long distance do not 
know where to go, scatter about and perish, 
and we have no way of knowing how many 
are lost only by the depletion in the hive. 

There are just as many bees lost out of a 








colony moved five miles or five rods, if every- 
thing else is equal. The point in favor of the 
long-distance move is brought about from the 
fact that in a long-distance move we !shake 
and disturb the bees more than in a short 
move, and the more they are disturbed the 
more they will fly around the entrance at the 
first coming out to see what the trouble is. 


While this may be worth thinking about, 
the probability is that those who have moved 
bees to a distance will say that they have 
never noticed any depletion in numbers, and 
if it be true that “there are just as many bees 
lostout of a colony moved five miles or five 
rods,’’ there ought to be no difficulty in rec- 
ognizing a great diminution in numbers. 

> 


Swarms With Clipped Queens.—Do 
Swarming bees usually cluster on the ground 
with a clipped queen? Delos Wood and Dr. 
Miller say in Gleanings in Bee-Culture that 
when a swarm issues with a clipped queen 
they rarely find the queen on the ground with 
acluster of bees about her; that when she 
comes out she will be climbing about in the 
grass looking out for herself, and in the great 
majority of cases will return to the hive with- 
out any ciuster being formed about her. 
Editor Root favors what is perhaps the com- 
monly accepted view, replying to Mr. Wood: 

You and Dr. Miller may be right; but cer- 
tain it is that many clipped queens I have 
found near the entrance of the hives, from 
colonies that had just cast a swarm, and had 
acluster of bees around them. It may be that 
I happened on to the *‘ exceptions that prove 
the rule.”’ 

—_— 

Queenless Bees Carrying Pollen.— 
It is probably accepted as a rule quite gen- 
erally thata queenless colony carries in little 
or no pollen, and it is also agreed that an 
unusual amount of pollen will be found stored 
in suchacolony. Thesetwo things do not go 
Close observation will probably 
show that a queenless colony 


together. 
in as 
much pollen as a colony having a queen if the 
observation be made during the first part of 
But the pollen 


carries 


its queenlessness. not being 
needed to feed young bees, there is an accu- 
mulation, and either because the bees realize 
that it is not needed, or for some other rea- 
son, they carry in very little pollen. So the 
rule isof no value when applied to a colony 
that has been queenless only a short time: 
but when a colony is found carrying in little 
or no pollen when others are carrying in 
much, it may be suspected that such a colony 
has been without a queen for some time. 
a 


Bulk Comb Honey.—Mr. H. H. Hyde 
serves notice in the Bee-Keepers’ Review that 
Texas will produce bulk comb honey in spite 
of any effort of a National organization to 
the contrary. He says, ‘‘I fancy that the 
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first thing the combine would undertake to do to do, he is able to keep everything in such ae = at a os Ryn ge of 
i oa en that the Meelis perfect order, and not allow the number of none? in 1e nited States a 16 pres nt 
would be to make a demand tha Moats colonies to increase nor decrease more than he time, 
western producers quit putting up bulk comb, wishes. His bees show the finest marks of I think we should be safe in conclud ng 
and go back to section and extracted honey ;”’ the Italians. He has introduced queens to a that we a estimate that the actual prod iq 
‘ aw un hat he bases | numberof apiaries in his neighborhood, and | of this country is not far from 10,000 ar. 
although he does not say upos Wane Se hen they have always proven a@ great success. loads. This seems like an enormous amo; 
this fancy. He certainly gives a good argu- . , 4 of honey; butif one will go through som. of 


such attempt, in the state- 
produces 200 to s0U 


ment against any 


ment that Texas alone 


cars each year, with demand beyond the 


supply. 


It would hardly come within the province 


of a National organization to ‘‘ quash the 


demand for bulk comb,”’ and oblige the pro- 


duction of extracted or section honey in place 


of bulk comb, any morethan it would come 


within its province to say that section or ex- 


tracted honey alone should be produced. 


Perhaps, however, it may not be necessary to 
seriously to anything of the kind until 
from the 


improper 


object 


there is some intimation promoters 


of the scheme dis- 


that any sucl 


crimination is intended, 





er ee 


; Weekly Budget. 








—James 
Bee- 
expired 


Tue Heppon PATENT EXPIRED. 


Heddon announces in the American 


Keeper that the patent on his hive * 


last September, and so all are free to make 


and use it.’’ 


- 
Tue Wisconsin CONVENTION was held the 
first week of this month at Madison. The 


ofticers elected for the ensuing year are these: 
President, N. Vice 


Secretary, Gus Dittmer, 


E. France; President, J. 


Hoffman ; Treasurer, 


H. Lathrop. Recommended as next State in- 
spector of apiarics, N. E. France; as State 
Fair judge of apiarian exhibit, F. Wilcox; 
committee on legislation, N. E. France; com- 

e on St. Louis Fair, the executive ofticers 
of the Association including F. Wilcox. 


rhe legislative committee has a bill in the 


State Legislature to amend the law of 1898, 


allowing £700 instead of $500 for the suppres- 
: 


sion of foul brood. The bill 


has had a hear- 


g¢ before committees, and so far favorable. 
We trus ay pass, as is only just and 
f e bee-keepers of that State 


N. STAININGER, of Cedar 


Mr. N. Staininger, although not yet an old 





mat as had m: years of experience as a 
bee-keepe having worked with bees ever 
since he was 10 years old. In those pionee 
days, if the bees all died during the winter he 
would go out into the woods and finda col 
ol f wild bees, which he would capture in 


order to get a start for the next year. 

_ erials then 
at hand to aid one in caring for bees, Mr. 8. 
cessful this line of work. He 
and progressive, and a visit to 
that he was not 
laurels of success, 
the times, and has been 
to adopt many of 


Even by the use of the crude 









convince one 


willing to rest on his first 
but has kept up with 


‘k to see the value, and 


the ew ethods and contrivances for bee- 
‘ re 
Mr. Stainingerdoes not run to large num- 
ers of colonies, keeping them down to 225 to 
1) 


Heis also engaged in another line of busi- 


and it is surprising that with all he has 


ness . 





Mr. Staininger’s honey market is almost 
entirely in his own town, for he is known as 
a man who always has the best, and who does 
a square business. He is still in the prime of 
manhood, and we hope that many more years 
of successful bee-culture may lie ahead of 
him. E. W. Cor 





Sing a Song. 


If you'll sing a song as you go along, 

In the face of the real or the fancied wrong; 

In spite of the doubt, if you'll fight it out, 

And show a heart that is brave and stout; 

If you'll laugh at the jeersand refuse the 
tears 

You’ll force the ever-reluctant cheers 

That the world denies when a coward cries, 

To give to the man who bravely tries; 

And you’ll win success with a little song 

If you’ll sing the song as you go along! 


If you'll sing a song as you plod along, 

You’ll find that the busy, rushing throng 

Will catch the strain of the giad refrain ; 

That the sun will follow the blinding rain ; 

That the clouds will fly from the blackened 
SKY; 

That the stars will 

And you'll make 
scends 

From where the placid rainbow bends; 

And all because of a little song 

If you’ll sing the song as you plod along! 

Selected. 


come out by and by; 
new friends, till 


hope ae- 














Amount of Honey Annually Produced 
in the United States and Cuba. 


At the Philadelphia convention of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association a few years 
ago, I gave a set of figures going to show the 
approximate amount of honey annually pro 
duced in the United States. This estimate 
was based on the number of section-boxes 
made and by all the manufacturers in 
the United States, for during that year we 
learned the entire output. The amount of 
goods sold in various parts of the country 
would also give something of an idea of the 
amount of extracted honey produced. Well, 
this estimate, without going into details as 
to how the results were arrived at, show that 
there was 50,000,000 pounds of comb honey 


sold 


and 100,000,000 pounds of extracted, or a 
total of 150,000,000 pounds, all told. The 
actual valuation of this, conservatively fig 
ured, would be about $10,000,000. 


In answer to a correepondent, I repeated 
ires, and the editor of the Pacific 
Bee Journal compared them with the United 
States census report of the annual honey 
crop. Hehas prepared a new set of figures 
by putting them in such a shape that they 

will be more easily understood. According 
to his way of figuring, my estimate of 150,- 


these figi 







000,000 pounds of honey would make 7000 
carloads. The United States census report 
on the same basis would make 6667 carloads. 


or only 333 less than 
figures are significant 
sider the 
through 


sources 





my estimate. These 
when we come to con- 

fact that they were arrived at 
totally different and independent 
significant because tbey are so close 
together. But my estimate,as made three 
years ago, was figured on a very conservative 
basis; and the United States census report of 
1599 probably did not take account of al/ the 
honey produced In fact. as our readers 
know, I have questioned the accuracy of the 
report gut either way we figure it, both 





the large’ supply-manufactories of this co 
try, andlook over their order-books, he w}! 
have no oceasion to doubt these figure 
Editorial in Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


Brood Clear to the Top-Bars. 


E. F. Atwater holds the view that if ther, 
is a slight stretching of the foundation in th, 
upper part of the frame, there is less likelj. 


hood that it will be occupied with brood, jj, 
says in the American Bee-Keeper 


Editor Root and Dr. Miller have been hay. 
ing a lively ‘** set-to’’ about brood coming to 
the top-bars of the Langstroth frame. |; 
Miller’s frames are filled with combs bui}; 
from full sheets of foundation staid wit) 
splints; no sagging there ; so brood is much 
more likely to extend tothe top-bars. Root’: 
combs are built from foundation staid with 
horizontal wires, consequently sagging 4)! 
along the top-bars, and bees dislike to rea) 
brood in cells ever so slightly elongated, co, 
sequently an inch or soof honey along the 
top-bars. 

Mr. Yoder, of Idaho, an apiarist of man; 
years experience, suggested this to me, and | 
am satisfied of its truth, though there are ex 
ceptions to this rule. 


Stingless Bees. 


A. I. them in Cuba, and 
has obtained a colony from Ciriaco Guiterrey 
under the eaves in boxes 8 
He says in Glean 


Root has found 


He found the bees 
inches square and 20 long. 
ings in Bee-Culture: 


The honey and pollen are stored in cells, or, 
rather, bottles of wax, set upright with the 
top open. These cells are large enough, some 
of them, to hold, say, one or two tablespoon 
fuls of beautiful honey. They are about th: 
shape and size of a pullet’s egg, small end uw; 
When filled they are sealed over. The brood 
comb is a separate affair; and as the bees are 
smaller than common ones, the cells ar 
smaller, and the comb is Aorizontal. Mr. G 
was kind enough to make us a present of a 
hive; and while I write (out-of-doors) the; 
are carrying in the honey and pollen ata big 
rate, close by my head. We have just opened 
their hive and sampled their honey ; but they 
made no objection of any sort. They kee; 
the entrance to the box contracted by propolis 
so only one bee can getin or out at a time 
and woe betide the insect of any sort that pre 
sumes to come near the sentinel that always 
guards this doorway day and night. Should 
a robber Italian presume to come near, a 
dozen dart for her with lightning rapidity 
and fury. Although they can not sting 
they have very powerful jaws to bite Now, 
then, you would like to keep bees and pro 
duce your own honey, but fear the stings 
here is your chance. Of course, you wi 
have to come to Cuba, fur I do not think the 


will stand even Florida’s cold weather. How 
much honey can they gather? Mrs. G. said 
they would give, perhaps, two quarts 


honey per colony per season. 


Grass for Confining Moved Bees. 


In grouping my hives ready for the t 
porary sheds (the way we winter our bees i: 
western Idaho), all known plans were tri 
to make the bees adhere to their new loca 
tion, but results were unsatisfactory unti! wé 
hit on the plan of stuffing the entrance fu 
of grass. Next morning when the bees t 
themselves shut in, there is great excitement 
until they work their way out, and few bees 
return to the old stand. -We believe that this 
principle isof great value where bees a! 
be moved a short distance.—E. F. ATWA1 
in the American Bee-Keeper. 
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sonvention Proceedings. 





Chicago-Northwestern Convention. 


rep rt of the Chicago-Northwestern Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention, held in Chicago, 
Dec. 3 and 4, 1902. 


BY OUR OWN SHORTHAND REPORTER. 


(Continued from page 102.) 
UNFINISHED SECTIONS OF HONEY. 


If one is unable to have all the honey removed from 
sections until too late in the season, will those sections be 
ft for use the summer following ?” 

‘i, Nussle—They will be good next summer, if you 
have them emptied, of course. 

Pres. York—The question is, If one is unable to have 
all the honey removed from the sections until too late in the 
season, Will those sections be fit for use the summer follow- 
ing / The question implies that the honey is stillin the 
sections. 

Mr. Gerbracht—My experience in this has been that the 
honey is apt to candy over winter, but the natural heat of 
the bees will reliquefy this; but such sections can be built 
at the same time. 

Mr. Wilcox—I rather expect some of the others here 
will entertain different views from me on that subject, but 
ithas been my practice to use them if I fail to get them 
emptied in the fall. In thespring I uncap them, place them 
in the super and turn them over to the bees, and let them 
empty out the honey; immediately before the honey har- 
yest commences clean them out, and when I can get them 
on they will refill them, and they will be allright. I can’t 
see the difference. It may be possible that such honey 
would be more liable to granulate in the comb, but they go 
on the market so early that I never know that any of them 
are granulating. I am inclined to the opinion that they are 
just as good, but I understand some eminent writers say 
not. 

Pres. York—Yes, Dr. Miller says so, I believe. 

Mr. Cady—lI use them right along without taking the 
honey, andI see no difference in the sections; no trouble 
from granulation or anything of the kind. 


Mr. Watts—I agree with that. I have donethe same 
thing. I have had lots of combs that were not filled. All 
that it is possible to keep over I keep over, and put on my 
bees in the spring, and I see no difference; they go right on 
and fill up the combs. 

Mr. Whitney—It would seem to me that if one had an 
extractor it would be better to draw the honey out in the 
fall and save the sections for refilling, than to allow the 
honey to remain in over winter. 

Mr. Wilcox—Perhaps I misunderstood the question. If 
they have remained over winter, of course that settles the 

oint. 

y Mr. Baldridge—In my section of the country if they 
left honey in the comb over winter it would be granulated 
solid. Do these gentlemen claim that they put the granu- 
lated honey on the hive, and that the natural heat of the 
bees will reliquefy it ? 

Mr. Gerbracht—I put on the sections that were gran u- 
lated solid. I put them on as bait-sections, the best I had. 
My intention at the time was to have them fill out the same, 
but when it came to take these off there was no difference 
whatever between these and those unfinished at the time. 
There was no difference, all the granulation was gone, and 
everybody knows that the longer honey is left with the 
bees the better it gets. It was reliquefied by the bees. 

Mr. Wilcox—I thought I made it asplain asI could. I 
Inever put honey back on the hives in the spring that was 
taken off in the fall, and I don’t want to be understood as 
saying that. I said I uncapped them and placed them out- 
side two or three weeks before the honey harvest to be 

leaned by the bees, and at the opening of the harvest place 
the empty combs in the hives. If you put the fall honey 
back on the hives in the spring accidentally or any other 
way, they will fill aroundit. It would be unsalable. Of 


‘ 
. 4 


7 a - a: 





course, I would not put honey backin the hives that re- 
mained over winter. Have it cleaned in the spring before 
putting back in the hives. 

Mr. Niver—I would like to discuss this subject a little 
further. What kind of honey was it ? 

Mr. Gerbracht—This honey was, of course, late in the 
season granulated honey. As it happened, what we had 
this year was the same. We had very little white honey 
this year. - It was mixed. 

Mr. Niver—I know honey will not do it in our country. 
It might stay there from July to Eternity without relique- 
fying. I don’t know what kind of honey he has. 

Mr. Pickard—Basswovd honey won’t liquefy. 

Mr. Niver—Are you sure that is the same honey in 
there after the season is over? Isn’tit possible that the 
bees took that honey out and then filled it up with other 
honey ? 

Mr. Gerbracht—I don’t question that at all. This honey 
was sealed, and never was unsealed. 

Mr. Niver—How ? 

Mr. Gerbracht—Because they cleaned out all the un- 
sealed, and almost immediately afterward honey begins to 
come in and they begin to fill it. 

Mr. Niver—You feel positive that they don’t take it out 
and seal it up again ? 

Dr. Nussle—They will carry the granulated honey right 
out of the sections and fill again, you know, with clear 
honey. 

Mr. Cady—I have had the same experience with the 
gentleman who has the floor. 

Mr. Pettit—Am I mistaken in saying that Mr. Doolittle 
says that candied honey put into the hive early in the sum- 
mer will be reliquefied before the close of the season ? 


Mr. Baldridge—That’s the experience I have. 

Mr. Pettit—I have no experience. Those sections of 
honey would be travel-stained; they would be second- 
grade. I wouldn’t like them for myself, but still I think 
that’s what Mr. Doolittle says. 

Mr. Baldridge—-Those sections are put on to fill up 
supers the best way possible. I wouldn’t advise it as a gen- 
eral practice. I had the sections partly filled, and the best 
I could do was to set them back. This honey was entirely 
reliquefied, and there was no way of telling that they had 
been refinished. 

Pres. York—Anything else on this question? If we 
only had Dr. Miller here now we would have some fun. 


Mr. Simon—We put on sections partly filled that had 
been sealed in the fall—we put them on in the spring. 
They brought them out sealed, and what was granulated 
will remain granulated, and what balance is filled out full 
will form a given part, but it has been our experience that 
what we put on in the spring will be fresh honey, and the 
other will be old honey, and I would not put it on the market. 


Mr. Baldridge—Supposing that the honey is granulated 
and you don’t want to take any risk. One way is to uncap 
that honey, dip the sections in water, set them in a box and 
put that under the hive and let the bees take it all out, and 
not run any risk. That's the wayIdo. No trouble to get 
rid of good, rich granulated honey in the comb. 

Pres. York—How does the water affect the wood of the 
sections ? 

Mr. Baldridge—Not at all. 

Mr. Green—On the question of whether granulated 
honey will reliquefy, Mr. Doolittle expresses himself very 
strongly in the papers, saying that it would be reliq uefied 
on the hive, and that was within three months, I think. 


Mr. Pickard—Our experience is it will not in Wiscon- 
sin. They will clean it out, but it won't reliquefy. 


Mr. Moore—For me, there is only one practice: Any 
section to be emptied with the extractor, put the empty sec- 
tion on the hive, and clean up dry, then in the spring you 
have it where you want it. 

Mr. Pettit—I don’t wish to be understood that I would 
recommend this practice of putting back old honey, because 
Iam sure you would have second and third grade honey 
where you might easily have fancy honey in those sections. 
I notice this season that from drawn sections we have sec- 
tions not so well filled as sections filled with foundation at 
the beginning of the season. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 1:30 p.m. 

Pres. York—Dr. Miller is here. [Applause.] Mrs. 
Miller is here, too, but I won't point her out to you. 

Dr. Miller—She is right there—the one with the green 
waist on. 
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first thing the combine would undertake to do 
would be to make a demand that the South- 
western producers quit putting up bulk comb, 
and go back to section and extracted honey ;”’ 
although he does not say upon what he bases 
this fancy. He certainly gives a good argu- 
ment against any such attempt, in the state- 
ment that Texas alone produces 200 to 3800 
cars each year, with a demand beyond the 
supply. 

It would hardly come within the province 
of a National organization to ‘“‘ quash the 
demand for bulk comb,”’ and oblige the pro- 
duction of extracted or section honey in place 
of bulk comb, any morethan it would come 
within its province to say that section or ex- 


tracted honey alone should be produced. 
Perhaps, however, it may not be necessary to 
object seriously to anything of the kind until 
there is some intimation from the promoters 
of the scheme that any such improper dis- 


crimination is intended. 
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Tue Hepvon Patent EXprrep.—James 


Heddon announces in the American Bee- 


Keeper that the patent on his hive ‘‘ expired 
last September, and so all are free to make 
and use it.’’ 

- 

THe WISCONSIN CONVENTION was held the 
Madison. The 
officers elected for the ensuing year are these: 

President, N. E. France; 
Hoffman; Secretary, Gus Dittmer; Treasurer, 
Hi. Lathrop 


first week of this month at 


Vice-President, J. 


Recommended as next State in- 
as State 
Wilcox: 
E. France; com- 


spector of apiarics, N. E. France; 
Fair judge of apiarian exhibit, F. 
committee on legislation, N. 
mittee on St. Louis Fair, the executive officers 
of the Association including F. Wilcox. 

The legislative committee has a bill in the 
State Legislature to amend the law of 1898, 
allowing #700 instead of $500 for the suppres- 
sion of foul brood. The bill has had a hear- 
ing before committees, and so far favorable. 
We trust it may pass, as it is only just and 
fair to the bee-keepers of that State. 

- 

THe APIARY OF N. 

Co., lowa, appears on the first page 


STAININGER, of Cedar 
The fol 

owing refers both to the apiary and to it, 
owner 

Mr. N. Staininger, although not yet an old 
man, has had many years of experience as a 
bee-keeper, having worked with bees ever 
since he was 10 years old. In those pioneer 
days, if the bees all died during the winter he 
would go out into the woodsand finda col- 
ony of wild bees, which he would capture in 
order to get a start for the next year. 

Even by the use of the crude materials then 
at hand to aid one in caring for bees, Mr. 8. 
was very successful in this line of work. He 
is energetic and progressive, and a visit to 
bis apiary will convince one that he was not 
willing to rest on his first laurels of success, 
but has kept up with the times, and has been 
quick to see the value, and to adopt many of 
the new methods and contrivances for bee- 
culture. 

Mr. Staininger does-not run to large num- 
bers of colonies, keeping them down to 225 to 
1) 

Heis also engaged in another line of busi- 
ness; and it is surprising that with all he has 





to do, he is able to keep everything in such 
perfect order, and not allow the number of 
colonies to increase nor decrease more than he 
wishes. His bees show the finest marks of 
the Italians. He has introduced queens to a 
numberof apiaries in his neighborhood, and 
they have always proven @ great success. 
Mr. Staininger’s honey market is almost 
-entirely in his own town, for he is known as 
a man who always has the best, and who does 
a square business. He is still in the prime of 
manhood, and we hope that many more years 
of successful bee-culture may lie ahead of 
him. E. W. Coe. 





Sing a Song. 





If you’ll sing a song as you go along, 

In the face of the real or the fancied wrong; 

In spite of the doubt, if you'll fight it out, 

And show a heart that is brave and stout; 

If you'll laugh at the jeersand refuse the 
tears 

You'll force the ever-reluctant cheers 

That the world denies when a coward cries, 

To give to the man who bravely tries; 

And you’ll win success with a little song 

If you’ll sing the song as you go along! 


If you'll sing a song as you plod along, 

You’ll find that the busy, rushing throng 

Will catch the strain of the glad refrain ; 

That the sun will follow the blinding rain ; 

That the clouds will fly from the blackened 
sky; 

That the stars will come out by and by; 

And you’ll make new friends, till hope de- 
scends 

From where the placid rainbow bends; 

And all because of a little song— 

If you’ll sing the song as you plod along! 

—Selected. 
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Amount of Honey Annually Produced 
in the United States and Cuba. 


At the Philadelphia convention of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association a few years 
ago, I gave a set of figures going to show the 
approximate amount of honey annually pro- 
duced in the United States. This estimate 
was based on the number ‘of section-boxes 
made and sold by all the manufacturers in 
the United States, for during that year we 
learned the entire output. The amount of 
goods sold in various parts of the country 
would also give something of an idea of the 
amount of extracted honey produced. Well, 
this estimate, without going into details as 
to how the results were arrived at, show that 
there was 50,000,000 pounds of comb honey 
and 100,000,000 pounds of extracted, or a 
total of 150,000,000 pounds, all told. The 
actual valuation of this, conservatively fig- 
ured, would be about $10,000,000. 

In answer to a correepondent, I repeated 
these figures, and the editor of the Pacific 
Bee Journal compared them with the United 
States census report of the annual honey 
crop. Hehas prepared a new set of figures 
by putting them in such a shape that they 
will be more easily understood. According 
to his way of figuring, my estimate of 150.- 
000,000 pounds of honey would make 7000 
carloads. The United States census report 
on the same basis would make 6667 carloads. 
or only 353 less than my estimate. These 
figures are significant when we come to con- 
sider the fact that they were arrived at 
through totally different and independent 
sources—significant because they are so close 
together. But my estimate, as made three 
years ago, was figured on a very conservative 
basis; and the United States census report of 
1899 probably did not take account of all the 
honey produced In fact. as our readers 
know, I have questioned the accuracy of the 





report. But either way we figure it, both 








estimates are under the actual output of 
honey in the United States at the pres»n; 
time. 

[ think we should be safe in conclud ny 
that we may estimate that the actual prod ic; 
of this country is not far from 10,000 cay. 
loads. This seems like an enormous amon; 
of honey; but if one will go through some os 
the large supply-manufactories of this co 
try, andlook over their order-books, he 
have no occasion to doubt these figures.— 
Editorial in Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


Brood Clear to the Top-Bars. 


E. F. Atwater holds the view that if there 
is a slight stretching of the foundation in th. 
upper part of the frame, there is less likelj. 
hood that it will be occupied with brood. He. 
says in the American Bee-Keeper : 


Editor Root and Dr. Miller have been hay. 
ing a lively “ set-to’’ about brood coming to 
the top-bars of the Langstroth frame. [|r 
Miller’s frames are filled with combs built 
from full sheets of foundation staid wit) 
splints; no sagging there ; so brood is much 
more likely to extend tothe top-bars. Roots 
combs are built from foundation staid with 
horizontal wires, consequently sagging ql] 
along the top-bars, and bees dislike to rear 
brood in cells ever so slightly elongated, con. 
sequently an inch or so of honey along the 
top-bars. 

Mr. Yoder, of Idaho, an apiarist of man; 
years experience, suggested this to me, and | 
am satisfied of its truth, though there are ey- 
ceptions to this rule. 


Stingless Bees. 


A. I. Root has found them in Cuba, and 
has obtained a colony from Ciriaco Guiterrez 
He found the bees under the eaves in boxes § 
inches square and 20 long. He says in Glean 
ings in Bee-Culture: 


The honey and pollen are stored in cells, or, 
rather, bottles of wax, set upright with the 
top open. These cells are large enough, some 
of them, to hold, say, one or two tablespoon- 
fuls of beautiful honey. They are about the 
shape and size of a pullet’s egg, small end up. 
When filled they are sealed over. The brood- 
comb is a separate affair; and as the bees are 
smaller than common ones, the cells are 
smaller, and the comb is horizontal. Mr. G. 
was kind enough to make us a present of a 
hive; and while I write (out-of-doors) they 
are carrying in the honey and pollen at a big 
rate, close by my head. We have just opened 
their hive and sampled their honey ; but they 
made no objection of any sort. They keep 
the entrance to the box contracted by propolis 
so only one bee can getin or out ata time; 
and woe betide the insect of any sort that pre- 
sumes to come near the sentinel that always 
guards this doorway day and night. Should 
a robber Italian presume to come near, a 
dozen dart for her with lightning rapidity 
and fury. Although they can not sting, 
they have very powerful jaws to bite Now, 
then, you would like to keep bees and pro 
duce your own honey, but fear the stings 
here is your chance. Of course, you wil 
have to come to Cuba, for [ do not think they 
will stand even Florida’s cold weather. How 
much honey can they gather? Mrs. G. said 
they would give, perhaps, two quarts of 
honey per colony per season. 


Grass for Confining Moved Bees. 


In grouping my hives ready for the te 
porary sheds (the way we winter our bees i! 
western Idaho), all known plans were tried 
to make the bees adhere to their new loca 
tion, but results were unsatisfactory until we 
hit on the plan of stuffing the entrance fu 
of grass. Next morning when the bees find 
themselves shut in, there is great excitement 
until they work their way out, and few bees 
return to the old stand. We believe that this 
principle isof great value where bees are t 
be moved a short distance.—E. F. ATWATER, 
in the American Bee-Keeper. 
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sonvention Proceedings. 


YALSLSie 


Chicago-Northwestern Convention. 


rt of the Chicago-Northwestern Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention, held in Chicago, 
Dec. 3 and 4, 1902. 








Re} 


BY OUR OWN SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


(Continued from page 102.) 
UNFINISHED SECTIONS OF HONEY. 


If one is unable to have all the honey removed from 
sections until too late in the season, will those sections be 
fit for use the summer following ?” 

i'r. Nussle—They will be good next summer, if you 
have them emptied, of course. 

Pres. York—The question is, If one is unable to have 
all the honey removed from the sections until too late in the 
season, will those sections be fit for use the summer follow- 
ing’ The question implies that the honey is stillin the 
sections. 

‘ Mr. Gerbracht—My experience in this has been that the 
honey is apt to candy over winter, but the natural heat of 


the bees will reliquefy this; but such sections can be built 
at the same time. 

Mr. Wilcox—I rather expect some of the others here 
will entertain different views from me on that subject, but 


ithas been my practice to use them if I fail to get them 
emptied in the fall. In thespring I uncap them, place them 
in the super and turn them over to the bees, and let them 
empty out the honey; immediately before the honey har- 
vest commences clean them out, and when I can get them 
on they will refill them, and they will be allright. I can’t 
see the difference. It may be possible that such honey 
would be more liable to granulate in the comb, but they go 
on the market so early that I never know that any of them 
are granulating. Iam inclined to the opinion that they are 
just as good, but I understand some eminent writers say 
not. 

Pres. York—Yes, Dr. Miller says so, I believe. 

Mr. Cady—I use them right along without taking the 
honey, andI see no difference i:: the sections; no trouble 
from granulation or anything of the kind. 


Mr. Watts—I agree with that. I have donethe same 
thing. I have had lots of combs that were not filled. All 
that it is possible to keep over I keep over, and put on my 
bees in the spring, and I see no difference; they go right on 
and fill up the combs. 

Mr. Whitney—It would seem to me thatif one had an 
extractor it would be better to draw the honey out in the 
falland save the sections for refilling, than to allow the 
honey to remain in over winter. 

Mr. Wilcox—Perhaps I misunderstood the question. If 
they have remained over winter, of course that settles the 

oint. 

: Mr. Baldridge—In my section of the country if they 
left honey in the comb over winter it would be granulated 
solid. Do these gentlemen claim that they put the granu- 
lated honey on the hive, and that the natural heat of the 
bees will reliquefy it ? 

Mr. Gerbracht—I put on the sections that were gran u- 
lated solid. I put them on as bait-sections, the best I had. 
My intention at the time was to have them fill out the same, 
but when it came to take these off there was no difference 
whatever between these and those unfinished at the time. 
There was no difference, all the granulation was gone, and 
everybody knows that the longer honey is left with the 
bees the better it gets. It was reliquefied by the bees. 


Mr. Wilcox—I thought I made it asplainasI could. I 
Inever put honey back on the hives in the spring that was 
taken off in the fall, and I don’t want to be understood as 
saying that. I said I uncapped them and placed them out- 
side two or three weeks before the honey harvest to be 
cleaned by the bees, and at the opening of the harvest place 
the empty combs in the hives. If you put the fall honey 
back on the hives in the spring accidentally or any other 
Way, they will fill around it. It would be unsalable. Of 





course, I would not put honey backin the hives that re- 
mained over winter. Have it cleaned in the spring before 
putting back in the hives. 

Mr. Niver—I would like to discuss this subject a little 
further. What kind of honey was it ? 

Mr. Gerbracht—This honey was, of course, late in the 
season granulated honey. As it happened, what we had 
this year was the same. We had very little white honey 
this year. It was mixed. 

Mr. Niver—I know honey will not do it in our country. 
It might stay there from July to Eternity without relique- 
fying. I don’t know what kind of honey he has. 

Mr. Pickard—Basswovud honey won’t liquefy. 

Mr. Niver—Are you sure that is the same honey in 
there after the season is over? Isn’t it possible that the 
bees took that honey out and then filled it up with other 
honey ? 

Mr. Gerbracht—I don’t question that at all. This honey 
was sealed, and never was unsealed. 

Mr. Niver—How ? 

Mr. Gerbracht—Because they cleaned out all the un- 
sealed, and almost immediately afterward honey begins to 
come in and they begin to fill it. 

Mr. Niver—You feel positive that they don’t take it out 
and seal it up again ? 

Dr. Nussle—They will carry the granulated honey right 
out of the sections and fill again, you know, with clear 
honey. 

Mr. Cady—I have had the same experience with the 
gentleman who has the floor. 

Mr. Pettit—Am I mistaken in saying that Mr. Doolittle 
says that candied honey put into the hive early in the sum- 
mer will be reliquefied before the close of the season ? 

Mr. Baldridge—That’s the experience I have. 

Mr. Pettit—I have no experience. Those sections of 
honey would be travel-stained; they would be second- 
grade. I wouldn’t like them for myself, but stillI think 
that’s what Mr. Doolittle says. 

Mr. Baldridge—Those sections are put on to fill up 
supers the best way possible. I wouldn’t advise it as a gen- 
eral practice. I had the sections partly filled, and the best 
I could do was to set them back. This honey was entirely 
reliquefied, and there was no way of telling that they had 
been refinished. 

Pres. York—Anything else on this question? If we 
only had Dr. Miller here now we would have some fun. 


Mr. Simon—We put on sections partly filled that had 
been sealed in the fall—we put themon in the spring. 
They brought them out sealed, and what was granulated 
will remain granulated, and what balance is filled out full 
will form a given part, but it has been our experience that 
what we put on in the spring will be fresh honey, and the 
other will be old honey, and I would not put it on the market. 


Mr. Baldridge—Supposing that the honey is granulated 
and you don’t want to take any risk. One way is to uncap 
that honey, dip the sections in water, set them in a box and 
put that under the hive and let the bees take it all out, and 
not run any risk. That’s the wayIdo. No trouble to get 
rid of good, rich granulated honey in the comb. 

Pres. York—How does the water affect the wood of the 
sections ? 

Mr. Baldridge—Not at all. 

Mr. Green—On the question of whether granulated 
honey will reliquefy, Mr. Doolittle expresses himself very 
strongly in the papers, saying that it would be reliq uefied 
on the hive, and that was within three months, I think. 


Mr. Pickard—Our experience is it will not in Wiscon- 
They will clean it out, but it won't reliquefy. 


Mr. Moore—For me, there is only one practice: Any 
section to be emptied with the extractor, put the empty sec- 
tion on the hive, and clean up dry, then inthe spring you 
have it where you want it. 

Mr. Pettit—I don’t wish to be understood that I would 
recommend this practice of putting back old honey, because 
Iam sure you would have second and third grade honey 
where you might easily have fancy honey in those sections. 
I notice this season that from drawn sections we have sec- 
tions not so well filled as sections filled with foundation at 
the beginning of the season. 


sin. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 1:30 p.m. 


Pres. York—Dr. Miller is here. [Applause.] Mrs. 


Miller is here, too, but I won't point her out to you. 
Dr. Miller—She is right there—the one with the green 
waist on. 
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Pres. York—That is the only thing that is green about 
Mrs. Miller, I can assure you all. 

Dr. Miller—/ am about her sometimes. 

Pres. York—Yes, we know you are about her some- 
times. May be that is one of her trials! 

Others who had come in were: Mr. Clyde Cady, of 
Michigan ; Miss Candler and Mr. Jones, of Wisconsin ; and 
Mr. Kluck, the president of the Northern Hlinois Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association. . 

The first on the program was Pres. York’s annual 
address : 


THE PRESENT NEEDS OF BEE-KEEPERS. 


It would be interesting, and perhaps profitable, did 
time permit, to trace the growth of bee-keeping from its 
infancy asa pastime and as a business until this present 
hour. But itis not my purpose just now to readto youa 
history of bee-keeping, however much I might desire so to 
do, and however much Iam incapable of suchatask. But 
we who are here to-day are mainly interested in things that 
affect our own welfare as bee-keepers, and care not so much 
as to what affected or interested our predecessors. 


LAWS ON BEE-DISEASES. 


One of the pressing necessities at this time are laws on 
foul brood and other-contagious diseases among bees. The 
bee-keepers of every State that has not already such a law 
on its statute books must work to that end. Illinois, espe- 
cially, needs to move at oncein this direction. ‘There are 
localities in our State where, if something is not done soon, 
bee-keeping will be a thing of the past. At the com- 
ing session of our State Legislature a bill should be intro- 
duced and passed, so that when another spring-time comes 
we may be ready with an efficient inspector to look after 
the apiaries that are affected with foul brood or other dread 
diseases. 

This Association, in connection with the State Associa- 
tion, should act in this matter, and see that the necessary 
steps are taken to secure the passage of suchalaw. We 
must protect the lives and health of our bees else there will 
be no bees to keep, and, like Othello, our occupation will be 
fone. 

ORGANIZATION AMONG BEE-KEEPERS. 


There is a tremendous lack of interest among bee-keep- 
ers in the line of organization for their own advancement. 
Nearly every other industry is organized, and reaping the 
benefits of such get-together plans. Bee-keepers do not 
seem to realize the advantages that are to be gained from 
such organization. We need some Moses to lead us out 
along these newer and better lines, and to show us. wherein 
we are standing in our own light. 

Perhaps the first and main reason for organization and 
pooling our interests is to secure a better marketing of our 
honey product from year to year. Too many bee-keepers 
regard their honey crop as just so much extra gain—or like 
finding money. They do not regard it as they do their 
other farm crops, hence they rush it off to the grocery 
store and accept whatever may be offered them in cash or 
trade. This is exceedingly unfortunate, for too often such 
foolish procedure, if at the beginning of the honey-selling 
season, may be the cause of the lossof many dollars to 
other bee-keepers, as it has a tendency to set the price for 
the entire season. 

Now,if bee-keepers were thoroughly organized such a 
thing would rarely occur, and thus all would be protected, 
and all reap a richer reward from their toil and honey 
product. 

Bee-keepers should take a livelier interest in their Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Association. Where it now has less 
than a thousand members it should have several thonsand. 
Were such the case, bee-keepers could secure almost any- 
thing they goafter. But there is a whole lot of selfishness 
that must be thrown overboard before the most successful 
organization can be obtained. There is seemingly too 
much of the feeling that each individual member will not 
getin return 200 cents for every 100 he invests in member- 
ship dues. We must take a broader view of things. We 
must learn to have satisfaction in the general advancement 
of the good of a// rather than the little success of the indi- 
vidual. Thus, and thusonly, can we hope to raise the stan- 
dard of bee-keeping and bee-keepers. 


THK MARKETING OF HONEY. 


There is much we need to-day in the line of marketing 
honey. There is perhaps little to be desired in packages, 
either for comb or extracted honeyin a wholesale way. 
However, there might be an improvement, or more uni- 











formity in the grading of comb honey. But so long as 
every bee-keeper thinks his own honey, like the young ‘el. 
low imagines his girl—the ‘only onliest ’’—just so long is 
there going to be disagreement and trouble in grading. [t 
seems strange that itis so utterly impossible to get two or 
more bee-keepers to grade their comb honey alike, but sich 
seems to be the fact, nevertheless. Perhaps this convention 
can help in this matter, as well as in others that I suggest, 


A NATIONAL HONEY EXCHANGE. 


For years the American Bee Journal has discussed this 
subject, which is one of such magnitude that no one seems 
to know where best to take hold in a practical way. And 
yet, in certain quarters, judging from what has been Writ- 
ten recently, some might be led to think it an entirely new 
thing under the sun. But don’t you believe it. A number 
of our brightest minds has been meditating as well as writ- 
ing concerning a honey exchange, and some day I have no 
doubt something tangible and helpful will result. Surely, 
something of the kind must come. Bee-keepers will have 
to get together on this subject of marketing their honey, 
else there will continue the present haphazard way of dis- 
posing of the crop which so often demoralizes prices and 
spoils what would otherwise be good markets. 

But before much headway will be made in the direction 
of ahoney exchange, bee-keepers must have more confi- 
dence in each other. They must also be willing to pay well 
for expert management; and they can afford to do this, 
and will do it, when they see that it will be to their financia| 
interest to do so. 

Perhaps in no other business are there more and better 
brains than in bee-keeping. Then why may we not expect 
that this great question, like many another, will be solved 
to the satisfaction of all concerned ? 

But I must not run on, else there will be no time for 
more important matters in which you are interested. | 
merely desired to call attention to a few of the real needs of 
bee-keepers to-day, as I see them, trusting to your ability 
and wisdom to devise plans as to how all the needs are to 
be met. 

OUR ASSOCIATION. 


A closing word as to our Association—the Chicago. 
Northwestern. There is no good reason why it should not 
exceed in membership and good works.every other associa- 
tion of bee-keepers on the continent, except, perhaps, it be 
the National. We have the field. We have the bee-keepers 
in that field. What is needed is that every bee-keeper in 
the field covered by this Association shall become a mem- 
ber. Don’t forget that only $1.00 pays your annual dues, 
not alone in ‘his Association, but also in the National as 
well. This isa big advantage, and ought to be embraced 
by every bee-keeper at least within a radius of 300 miles of 
Chicago. 

And now I trust that our present sessions may be both 
interesting and profitable, and that you may all feel well 
repaid for having come to this meeting. 

GEORGE W. YORK. 
Continued next week. ) 








Contributed Articles. 








No. 2.—The Hive-Problem—Size and Shape. 


N the previous article I said that a hive 12x12 inches, and 

] 20 to 30 inches high, was approximately an ideal size and 
shape for wintering and breeding. The reason is that 
the colony cluster can, when there is a good strength or 
large number of bees, easily keep warm all that is above 
them, for they can cluster clear across the hive, filling it 
with bees from wall to wallin all directions, and when so 
touching all sides all above the cluster is bound to be warm 
As indicated before, in summer the colony has filled 
from the top down with honey. If the flow stopped when 
half way down, there is yet much breeding-room below, 
which is usually used to advantage in rearing many bees 
for winter, so the colony can go in with a cluster sufficiently 
large to withstand much cold, yet have plenty of stores 
above them. Again, they may fill the hive to the exclusion 
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h brood, then gointo winter with large stores and 
s, and when a few zero snaps have pinched off the 
f the little cluster there are not enough bees left to 

start in sprimg, or, at best, a very late start, too 
be ready for a honey-flow. A very short honey-flow 
ve the other extreme—little honey and a great hive 
bees. 

»w observe that these varying conditions must always 
ontend with. It is true that an 8-frame hive one 
ye ay prove about right because the flow or other con- 
di ; were such that about the proper combinations of 
i nd honey existed. But rightin the same yard and 
- will be other colonies that, owing to having been 

weaker or stronger when the flow came, will be found 
. ry different condition, going to both extremes. In 
. -ases the hive has been too big, in others too small, 
a lina yard of the same stock of bees and the same 
‘ad 1. Then what are we to do? 

ell, there is no one thing that will meet all the diffi- 
-ylt os, and itis hard at best to avoid the troubles by com- 
bini og all the remedies at ourcommand. The hive, as im- 
proved from the old box or gum as described, that is, one of 
ab 12x12x20 or 30 inches, has had for its object the 
elimination of some phase of the difficulties, putting under 
man's control moreand more all the factors. It happens, 

ver, that we often sacrifice one thing to obtain 
another; done sometimes consciously, and sometimes un- 
consciously. Let me illustrate : 

With the old-fashioned box or gum the apiarist could 
not so easily control the colony to supplant inferior queens, 
nor take out stores when honey-bound, or put in more when 
short of stores. Neither could undesirable combs be re- 
moved. Often it was difficult to get the colony to store in 
supers, the brood-chamber being stuffed with honey to the 
death of the colony the next winter. In order to get combs 
that could be manipulated, and overcome some of these 
troubles, the movable frame was invented. Then the deep, 
narrow hive did not give good results in getting super-work 
done, so the hive was made shallow to get the surplus 
stored above, and, as compared with the old way, the re- 
sults were marvelous, and in the craze to get moreand more 
honey the good of the colony was sacrificed so far as future 
usefulness was concerned. The introduction of the im- 
proved hive was followed with almost unprecedented winter 
losses, andeven to this dayit is a fact that the average 
apiarist does not comprehend the use of hives, and the shal- 
lower the hive the greater the losses, and because by the 
shallow hive once the colony is gotten into condition to do 
good work, it is worked for all thereis in honey and imme- 
diate profits, to the detriment or extinction of the colony. 
Then comes the cry that the hive is a failure, and nine 
times out of ten the real reason the failure comes is because 
the manipulator either does not know how, or will not sup- 
ply the necessary manipulation and management. 


All this would imply that a hive must be elastic—be 
such that it can be accommodated to conditions so as to 
preserve the equilibrium of conditions, and put the whole 
thing at the command of: the apiarist. I know that there 
are apiarists that can and do succeed with the 8-frame hive, 
but itis not proved that that size isthe best even with 
those same apiarists. Iam confident that the apiarist who 
succeeds with the 8-frame can do just as well with a larger 
hive, and even better. I have used hivesas small as 4- 
frame capacity, and up to 12-frame and larger. 

Iam, and have been for more than ten years, using a 
hive 13 inches square, and with frames 6 inches deep. It is 
in fact a sectional shallow-frame hive, and each section is 
about equal to five Langstroth frames. In actual practice 
two sections of this hive are about equal in working results 
to8or9 Langstroth frames. But the fact that the hive is 
in sections makes it elastic, and I can use it any size I may 
wish, and circumstances require. 

‘> Suppose there is a fine honey-flow on, and I wish to get 
allthe honey possible into surplus regardless of preserv- 
ing the colonies of bees, I can do it by contraction. Sup- 
pose, again, that 1 havea quick and full flow that is fol- 
lowed by a slow one, or intermittent, I can contract for the 
good flow and get the surplus when the conditions are 
favorable for super-work ; then when the slow flow comes, 


when one can not possibly get good results in comb-honey. 


work, the colony can have the brood-nest enlarged to any 
size that will allow the storage of all that comes, and at the 
same time allows of all the breeding the colony wishes to do, 
and such colonies are the ones that go into winter in prime 
condition, 

Just asI have explained before, the colony run in an 
‘frame hive all the year through (I speak of the brood- 


chamber) will at times have too much honey and too little 
brood, and vary through every grade to the other extreme. 
Bees left to their sweet will in big boxes or hives of 15 to 30 
frame capacity, will winter more successfully and make 
larger and better colonies—ones that will send out immense 
swarms, and put up piles of honey—than can possibly be 
obtained from the small hives with the same effort. 


It is afact that in most localities where bees are kept, 
the flow season when the surplus is obtained is of short 
duration. My present field, but a few years ago, gave 
almost the whole crop in about three to four weeks in June 
and July. Then it was important that I have large hives 
and plenty of storesin the winter and spring before the 
gathering of surplus, or, if the hive was small, I must re- 
sort to feeding and constant watchfulness to keep the col- 
ony in the small hive from getting out of stores. I observe 
from reading the writings of those in localities where there 
is a supply of nectar previous to the harvest season—a sup- 
ply ordinarily to keep breeding at its best—that if there be 
a cold spell or any kind of weather that shuts off the sup- 
ply, feeding has to be resorted to, else starvation or other 
damage. I also gather that after the main flow these same 
localities often have slow flows, or dark honey, conditions 
that cause the overloading of the brood-combs and conse- 
quent reducing of the strength of the colony. I have had 
such experiences myself, and on no little scale, either; I 
know that this is a common difficulty, and usually is not 
provided against by the apiarist. 


It is right along these lines that come the benefits of 
an elastic hive. I venture there is not one location out of 
ten where much benefit could not be had by sucha hive. 
Of course, the apiarist must manipulate at the proper time, 
and if he will not do so he would better have a large hive 
alithe time. The only use a hive can be is to give advan- 
tage in manipulation, and the only timea small hive is 
actually needed is when there isa honey-flow on that we 
want in surplus; hence, I desire my colony to have 
a large hive at all seasons outside of the honey-flow that is 
my harvest flow, then the colony can spread itself and go 
right along with little care if for any reason I can not give 
it the attention. 


Returning again to a consideration of the hive I pro- 
posed as an illustration in my previous article—a two-story 
hive of 6 frames each story, a 12-frame hive—such a hive 
will accommodate almost any colony so far as numbers are 
concerned, and at the same time will accommodate any 
queen with breeding-room, and have store-room to hold feed 
for all the brood she can produce. There would be nothing 
to prevent such a colony in such a hive from being com- 
fortable and roomy; then when the flow came on they 
could be shut to one chamber of 6 frames for the short time 
of the harvest, and, as soon as the main flow was over, 
doubled again on 12 frames, and would take care of them- 
selves through the fall and fix up a brood-nest better than 


the master. Larimer Co., Colo. 
(To be continued.) 


og 
Rearing Extra-Large, Long-Lived Queens. 


BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


OME 20 years ago I was stopping at a friend’s house on 
S the mesa, where I found 7 colonies of wild bees in squir- 
rel-holes, badger-holes, and one hanging on a willow tree ; 
by the appearance of the combit must have been there 
three or more years. Six of those colonies were in close 
quarters. The willow-tree colony had only a small quantity 
of comb, as they could not build outside of the cluster. But 
one colony was in a large cavity, and had a very large col- 
ony, and an extra-large queen. I transferred one hive full 
of comb, set two extra supers on top, and the bees filled all 
three, equal to three standard 10-frame hives. All the 
other six colonies had medium and some quite small queens, 
and asmall quantity of bees. This large colony had, no 
doubt, been there several years, judging by the appearance 
of the combs, and had superseded and reared queens to suit 
the capacity of the hive. The cavity was small at the top, 
and all the comb was worker-comb, and dug out in the sides 
of a baranca in black adobe soil. Now, Eastern people will 
erhaps wish to know the meaning of mesa and baranca. 
They are Spanish or Mexican words. .Mesa means an ele- 
vated flat piece of land; baranca means what you would 
calla gully, washed out by heavy rainfall. I have seen 
them 50 feet deep, and the wall perfectly perpendicular. 





Our California squirrels live in the ground, and are 
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about the size and shape of your grey and black timber 
squirrels. They destroy tons of growing grain and other 
stuff. A 20,000-acre ranch paid a man 25 cents per acre for 
destroying them with poisoned wheat. 

A man came for me to take some bees out of his house. 
My son did the work, and I superintended. They wereina 
cavity under an upper veranda about 8 feet long and 4 feet 
wide. They had first built at one side of ‘a division-board 
placed there as a brace. They had been in there four or 
five years. They extended their combs back, and finally 
built on the other side of this board. We took out about 
100 pounds of good honey—60 pounds of good, white orange 
blossom honey gathered last spring. Every cell was built 
worker size. Here had evidently been oneof those large 
queens and large colonies, but for some unaccountable rea- 
son the bees had dwindled to. but few in numbers, and no 
queen or brood of any description. You can readily see 
that Mr. Alley had nothing to do with rearing those queens, 
neither had Gallup anything todo with his ignorant and 
bungling introducing. ‘‘ How did it happen ?’’ Read care- 
fully Mr. W. J.Stahmann's article on page 776 (1902). He 
says: ‘‘In several generations the egg-laying capacity of 
queens can be increased, and, on the other hand, if kept in 
small hives the tendency is to degenerate and lessen the 
capacity of a prolific strain of queens.’’ Positive fact. 
That article hits the nail right on the head. 

Now, Mr. Alley says he always selects his best cells 
and very best queens to send to his customers. Now, my 
friends, if you will use extra-large and prolific queens, and 
extra-large and strong colonies, as I have described, every 
cell built at swarming-time, every queen hatched out will 
be first-class, long-lived, etc. There need be no selection 
as there is in cells and queens rearedin small nuclei. If 
you wish to deteriorate your stock of bees to the lowest 
possible degree, rear your queens in the above manner for 
a series of years. On the other hand, if you wish to rear 
them up to the highest possible standard of perfection as 
to prolificness, longevity, etc., use extra-large hives and 
colonies. In that manner, and in no other way that I know 
of, can we improve our stock. As Mr. Stahmann says, we 
can makea wonderful improvement in aseries of years. 
There is no mistake in the fact, for itis a fact, and a posi- 
tive fact 

This theory will apply to the improvement of stock, 
vegetables, trees, etc. Who would think of making the 
improvement that has been made in stock by the deteriorat- 
ing plan that Mr. Alley recommends—insufficient nourish- 
ment, warmth, and all the necessary requirements for 
success ? 

Here is an illustration in the vegetable kingdom: On 
the next block to me two ladies each set out a banana plant 
last spring. The one spaded up the ground for quite a dis- 
tance, spaded in a liberal supply of well-rotted manure, has 
stirred the ground repeatedly, and given a good supply of 
water. The other plant was set in a small hole, the ground 
all around the plant hard and dry; it has been watered only 
occasionally. The first-named plant is in an extraordi- 
narily flourishing condition, while the last-named is only 
about one-fourth as large. I measured one leaf on the large 
plant Dec. 1, and it measured 8 feet long and 5 feet 7 inches 
broad in the middle. Now, which plant think you will give 
the largest cluster of fruit when it comes to bearing ? 


Let us contrast the extra-large hives, large queens 
long-lived, and long-lived workers, with the small 8-frame 
hives, small queens short-lived, and short-lived workers, 
and see how we come out. For queens and workers reared 
on the nucleus plan are short lived when compared with those 
of the first-named class. The extra-large colonies are 
always in acondition to take advantage of a honey-yield 
whether late or early, unless the apiarist has deprived them 
of all their stores at a season when he ought not. 

Our orange-blossom yield comes very early here. See 
the case of the large colony gathering 60 pounds of orange- 
blossom honey mentioned above. You see they were ina 
state of Nature—neither Gallup nor Alley had ever tinkered 
with them. 

Now, we will take the small hive with the nucleus- 
reared queen. Early in the spring the colony is weak in 
numbers because they are so short-lived. The first move 
they have to make is to rear brood to replenish their num- 
bers, and by the time their numbers are built up the season 
is passed and nothing stored, and if there is another yield 
the bees are in a starving condition and must be fed. Now, 
I hold that a large natural colony is self-sustaining at all 
times,even in our dryest seasons. ForI never have seen 
the season that there was not a short flow from some source, 
and your large colony with long-lived bees is in a condition 








to fill up in a very few days. I never could see the proprie 
of having an extra-large number of colonies on hand, 
one-half or more were productive. Why not reduce t 
number and have all productive, and produce more honey 
If all can not be brought (approximately) up to the standa q 
of perfection, please give the reason. 

Orange Co., Calif. 
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Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 
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Gonducted by EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, Ill. 


That Much-Talked-of Hat-Pin. 














In regard to that oft-referred-to hat-pin, it was only a ° 


plain, black-headed hat-pin. Nothing unusual about it 
that I know of. I am going to try a white-headed one next 
summer, to see if it affects the bees the same way. 

Mr. Whitney, if your locks were only long enough to do 
up on top of your head, you would find a deal of comfort in 
that same hat-pin, aside from giving the bees something to 
play with. . 


>< + i 


Cotton-Waste for Smoker-Fuel. 


We have used cotton-waste for smoker-fuel a good deal 
—gsuch as has been used for journal-packing on car-wheels. 
It is easily lighted and burns well; it also lasts well. [ 
never liked to handle the stuff very well, and it has a very 
disagreeable, oily odor. When smoking bees out of sections 
we were afraid to use it, for fear it would spoil the flavor of 
our nice, white sections of honey, but at other times it is 
excellent. It is, however, not always easily obtained. 
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Dead Bees on the Cellar-Floor. 


Are you keeping the dead bees swept up in your cellar? 
Better doit. It will help to keep things sweet and clean. 

We would not like alot of dead people lying around on 
the floors of our homes. I don’t believe the bees do, either. 
How promptly everything objectionable is carried out of 
their hives when they are out-of-doors, able to fly, and do 
their own house-cleaning. 

If it happens to be anything too big for them to get out, 
they will cover it over with propolis. They keep everything 
dainty and sweet about their premises. Too bad to make 
them suffer bad odors when they can’t help themselves. 

Another thing to be taken into consideration is the 
health of the people living over the cellar. To live overa 
cellar with foul odors is not the healthiest thing in the 
world ; and our own health ought to be reason enough for 
keeping it clean, even if we cared nothing for our bees. 

>. 


Cleaning Out Unfinished Sections and Frames. 


I agree with Mr. Bevins in his plan of cleaning out un- 
finished sections. That is the wayI have done for two 
years, only on a smaller scale. The only difference is, I 
have not used the burlap over them, which isa good plan 
where there are a good many, but asI did not have so many 
I would not have thought of doing so. I put in the supers 
four or six of the section-holders, and then set the super on 
the hive, then uncapped where the honey was, and set six 
or more about on the holders, then put on the cover, and the 
bees did nice work for me. I did not put them close to- 
gether so they could get at them all over. I would take 
them out when clean and put in more, so they have done 
good work for two years. In that way, as Mr. Bevins says, 
the colonies that need it get it, and no chance for robbing, 
‘as the other bees do not know it is there. 

I told in a previous article of uniting my bees and put- 
ting the frames that had honey in on top of the ones | 
united. I got them allcleaned out as nicely as the sections, 
and some of the framesI gave to others that might need 
more. Solhave a nice lot ready for use when the time 
comes to need them. 


I write this for the sisters who, like myself, are doing 
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business with bees; it is not for those who havea 


/ : ee-business ; they know all about it. 

e e gentleman who thinks a woman can’t drive a nail 
> much mistaken. I have made all my hives ever 
4 a have had bees. I made them out of dry goods boxes, 


, for they were much cheaper than other lumber, and 
n ans are limited. 

, »w as to the one who is stopping the paper in the win- 
think she will miss it, for that is the time when bee- 
ke s will have more time to give their experiences. I 
c not think of doing without it, especially since the 
nave a department. I look forthat the first thing, 
ust see allthe headings. Some time I will tell the 
sist. s how I dressed at first, and how I dress now, and how 
Iw or the bees early in the spring to keep them from get- 
ing -hilled. 

. suppose Iam about as oldas any of the sisters, as I 
my 79th year, Mrs. SARAH J. GRIFFITH. 
umberland Co., N. J., Jan. 30. 


-eventy-nine years old, and makes all her own hives 

out of dry goods boxes! Mrs. Griffith must be able to use 

R asaw as wellas a hammer. Whocan beat that record? 

We shall look with interest for her further communications. 

It is pleasant to know that a practical bee-keeper of her age 
enjoys the new department. 


a = 


For Chapped Hands. 


en Nn eA 


lo make a salve for chapped hands take an ounce of 
yellow beeswax and olive oil and melt them together slowly 
on the stove or in the oven. Pour into acouple of egg- 


! cups which have previously been wet with cold water. 
When the salve is cold turn it out and it will be ready for 
[ use.—‘' Health and Beauty ” Department, Daily News. 
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The “Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
) By E. BE. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 











EXPERIMENTING WITH CATNIP. 


Thanks to Mr. J. E. Johnson for putting an acre in catnip. 

| Of course he must tell us how it pans out. Hardly do to 
assume, as he does, that catnip is proven to be an abundant 

vielder at all times by the mere fact that bees nearly always 

seem to be on it. In time of dearth bees will work for a 

small fraction of a yield. Mr. J. will be of decided interest 

and value to us, if he lives up to his program, even in a nor- 

mal location. What is wanted is a ten-acre island five miles 

out from a pleasant eoast—apiary on the main—and a single 

vood hive taken out just when something experimental prom- 


ises a yield. Page 23. 


FEW OR MANY BEES REARING A QUEEN. 


We grant it, Mr. Alley, that bees that earnestly want a 
wen will do the best they can, whether they be few or many ; 
nd that bees half undecided in mind whether to finish rearing 

brat or to pull her out, and eat what the cell contains, 
ey may not do the best they can. The result in the latter 
ise is not likely to be an article to go in the first class. I 

however, that the question of outside temperature 
nights and odd times jumps to very great importance when- 
er the bees are very few. (See also Adrian Getaz, page 55, 
on this point.) Mr. Alley may be pretty nearly right in the 

‘case of ten days of unbroken high temperature, and plenty 

|| kinds of food at hand in the hive. Page 24. 


THE SLUGGARD’S BEE-ESCAPE. 


Lazy man’s bee-escape (not knocking J. M. Young, page 
29): wait till eold weather and pull the top all off at night. 


CHARM AND DESPAIR OF BEE-KEEPING. 


You ean’t solve it like a mathematical problem and have 
ver done with. If you assume that you have done so, 
get left some time, sure. This was inspired by the fol- 
ing good sentence of yours, dear Boss: “Therein lies the 
u and at the same time the despair, of bee-keeping.”’ 
Pag +5) 


It to. 








SPARING THE PESTS (7) 


Yes, spare the kingbirds because they chase hawks—and 
spare the hawks because they eat mice—and spare the mice 
because they eat the worms in our combs—and spare the 
worms ‘cause if the bees didn’t have ’em to contend with they 


would get shiftless, and lose their vim and go. At last ac- 
counts mosquitoes may yet be killed. Page 35. 
HIVES WITH PORTICO AND SLIDING SCREEN. 


Nice—the way Mr. Holtermann has things, page 38— 
every hive with a portico and every portico with a sliding 
screen. When nothing honest is doing, and you want to open 
hives, every colony not under manipulation can be shut in. 
This can sometimes be done without their knowing it, and 
with the minimum of worry on their part when they do know 
it. Some would decide that the extra cost and work of making 
such hives and the care of keeping them ready to spring at any 
time would be too much. That is, too much for the few cases 
they would actually use the device, in their style of doing 
things. Law unto himself, each bee man must be, in such 
decisions, 

WHAT AND HOW TO READ. 


Mr. Doolittle, on page 39, was just right in telling us 
not to waste our time and addle our minds (and souls, too,) 
as some incline to do when business is slack. He was right 
also to urge the reading of bee books and papers in a more 
deliberate and systematic way than possible in busy times— 
the re-reading and comparison of them. Still, let me lead on 
a little further. Can’t you chop off a magazine or two, which 
are merely pretty, and sadly near to being nothing else, and 
give some earnest hours to reading real and up-to-date infor- 
mation? Take one of those magazines which scan the whole 
field of human research and human life and give a succinct of 
it weekly. So far as I know there are but two (both New 
York), The Literary Digest, and Public Opinion. If you get 
a sample of each you will see which one it is you want. 
“Knowledge for its own sake” is a drum I incline to beat on 
pretty loudly. If you have considerable acquisitions outside 
of bee-lore you'll be wiser in bee-lore too. Each kind of truth 
helps each other kind—helps it to expand the mind and make 
a broad, mellow, ripe man. Ah, me! but oft it tears things up 
fearfully in the process. 


“4 HUNDRED YEARS AMONG THE BEES.” 


So Dr. Gallup knew queens, and presumably beans, as 
long ago as 1835. If he holds on a bit he'll be able to write 
“A Hundred Years Among the Bees.” Page 40. 











Questions and Answers. 





CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


uestions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Eprror.| 


(The 








Queen Died on the Alighting-Board. 


This (February 2) has been the best day for flight that 
our bees have had since before Thanksgiving, and they have 
taken full advantage of the opportunity. I have one colony of 
beautiful Italians, and to my grief I found the handsome 


queen lying struggling in death on the alighting-board. She 
lived possibly fifteen minutes after I discovered her. What 


was the probable cause of this? The colony has always been 
healthy and has done fine work for two seasons. The queen is 
two years old. It is possible that a younger queen is still in 
the hive? How early should I give them brood, or introduce 
a new queen? “WREXAM.” 


ANSWER.—It is hard to tell why the queen was killed. 
It is, of course, possible that there is a young queen in the 
hive, but I’m afraid not. Let them alone till bees begin to 
fly nearly every day, and then give a frame of brood, unless 
you find brood already present. If they start queen-cells, you 
may be pretty sure there is no queen present, and then the 
sooner they have a queen the better; perhaps the best way 
being to unite them with a weak colony having a laying 


queen. 
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Wants Honey, Not Increase—Locality and Size of Hive. 
I have fifteen colonies of hybrid bees in 8-frame hives from 
which I would lik ike as much comb honey as possible 
next season. 
1. Which do you think would be the better plan, to let 


each colony swarn 
vent swarming altogethe 

2. What do vou consider the best method of keeping bees 
from swarming? The plan I have followed was to keep cut- 
ting out the queen-cells every six days. 
~ 3. Do you think locality determines the size of hive to be 
used? Some say the 8-frame hive is the best for this locality. 

, MICHIGAN. 


once, 


thus doubling the number, or pre- 


ANSwers.—l. That depends on circumstances. In any 
place you will probably get more honey if you do no increas- 
ing, providing you start the season with all the .colonies the 
locality will support. If the locality will support more bees 
than vou have. vou will still do better without increasing ii 
your harvest closes early. But if you have a good flow late 
enough so that when a colony swarms both the swarm and the 
mother colony will have time to build up strong for the late 
flow,-then it will be better to have one swarm from eachycolony. 

2. Perhaps the plan of making a shaken swarm is more 
in favor just now than any other, especially when working for 
comb honey. 

2. Not only locality, but the honey-flow, and the manage- 
ment, make a difference as to whether an 8 or 10-frame hive is 
better 

<< —___ 


Honey-Extractors — Frames—Supers—Foundation, Etc. 


1. I notice in a catalogue that the Cowan honey-extractor, 
No. 15, is made for the Langstroth frame, of which the top- 
bar is 18} inches long and 9 inches deep. My frame top-bar 
is 184 inches long and 6 inches deep. Can I extract from this 
frame in that size extractor? 

2. I am going to buy an extractor. 
to buy a No. 15 Cowan? 

3. Do you think a frame of that size is a good extracting 
trame? 

4. Last year (1902) I was producing comb honey, and 
my bees stored about 60 salable sections. Now, I want to 
know how many supers, 8-frame, I ought to have ready? 

5. Does a frame of this size require wiring? 

6. How many pounds of foundation will it take to fill 200 

frames of that size? 
7. How far from the bottom-bar ought it to be? 
8. How far from the end-bar? OREGON. 


Yes. 
Unless you expect to use frames larger than the Langs 
troth I think you will find it will suit your purpose all right. 
3. Yes, 6 inches is a good depth for an extracting-frame. 
+. You do not give sufficient data upon which to base an 
answer. If I understand you correctly, you had last year an 
average of 60 salable one-pound sections per colony. But you 
do not say whether that was an unusually small, unusually 
large, or an average yield. If that is an average yield, the 
probability is that vou ought to have for each colony not 
less than three extracting-supers containing frames such as 
you describe. You should figure to have enough to meet the 
needs of the best year. 


Would you advise me 


ANSWERS.— 1. 
9° 


5. You can use a frame 6 inches deep without wiring, 
but it will be better with it. 

6. That depends on the kind of foundation you use. If 
use light brood, it will take something like 17 pounds. 
7. About 3 inch. 

8. It may touch the end-bars, and at most should not be 
more than } inch from them. 


you 


><: 


Doolittie’s Comb-Honey Management--Ripening Honey. 
[ am studying Mr. Doolittle’s book on 


- am ‘ientifie Queen- 
tearing. 


In the back part of it he tells how he does the 
work to produce comb honey. I cannot understand all of it. 
and it seems to me that he uses a different hive than we do. 
perhaps. We use 8-frame Langstroth hives. 

1. Does he put only one super on a hive during the whole 
honey-flow ? 

2. On page 126, what does he mean by shutting the bees 
out of the side boxes? We could do nothing of the kind, as I 
understand our hives. ; 

3. What does he do with his sections, to ripen the honey, 





and not have the moths get into it? As I understand hi 
he takes away all the capped honey once a week, or oftener, jf 
needed. 

4. He says, raise the cases, sections and all. Does |» 
mean raise a section-holder full of sections? We use the 
by 4} by 14 section. Any explanation that would make 
plain would be appreciated by me. 

5. Will honey ripen as well kept in a store-room as if k 
over a colony of bees? Towa. 


ANswers.—1. If I am not mistaken, Mr. Doolittle, in }; 
excellent work, is speaking of the Gallup hive, which he f. 
merly used chiefly if not entirely. I think he is speaking oj 
one super on a hive, using something like wide-frames in these, 
but he also uses part of the lower story to receive these wir 
frames at each side. 

2. I suppose that when he speaks of shutting the bees out 
of the side-boxes he means the spaces in the lower story 
each side of the brood-frames. Of course you could do no 
ing of the kind with 8-frame Langstroth hives. 

3. He puts the sections in a honey-house with black walls 
and roof, where they will be kept very hot by the heat of the 
sun. As to wax-worms, with the kind of bees he has (an ex 
cellent strain of Italians) the likelihood is that he need pay 
no attention to the moth or its larve. Formerly, when he had 
more black brood among his bees, I think he fumigated his 
sections about every two weeks. 

4. Yes, he means raise a frame or 
from the lower to the second story. 

If I have in any way misinterpreted our friend, Mr. Doo 
little, I hope he will set us straight. 


oa: 


7] 


ease full of sections 


When to Order Queens—8 vs, 10-Frame Hives. 


1. I desire to send for three Italian queens for spring or 
summer. At what date ought I to order them sent to me? 

2. Please give the advantages and disadvantages of 8 and 
10-frame hives, respectively, for use in Northern Illinois? | 
find but little in text-books, to which I have access, on the 
merits of 8 and 10-frame hives. 

3. Do you confine a queen to eight combs, or do you some- 
times, in the spring, place one hive-body and combs on an- 
other, and allow a queen to use 16 frames for brood-rearing, 
or a larger number than 8 frames? 

4. Is it practical to allow a queen to occupy more than 10 
frames for brood-rearing? If so, how is it managed ? 

ILLINOIs. 


ANsSwers.—1. That question may be understood in two 
ways. You may be asking as to the date when you shall order, 
or the date when you want them sent. In any case you will do 
well to order some time before you want the queens sent. If 
you have “money to burn,” and care nothing about price, then 
put in your order right away for tested queens to be sent you 
about the middle of May, or as early as you can have a good 
place to put them. If you think it advisable to send for un- 
tested queens, then order them to be sent about the middle of 
June. It will be difficult for you to get them before that, and 
if they are reared much before that time there will be some 
doubt about their being quite as good as later-reared queens. 
[f you don’t mind sending a distance, you may be able to get 
them from the South a month earlier. 


All this is on the supposition that you want to get all 
the benefit from them this year that you can. But it would 
have been still better, in order to get the best results from 
them this year, if you had had them sent last July, August or 
September. I would a little rather have a queen reared during 
a good honey-flow, and it is easier to get them then at a fair 
price. 
2. It takes less watching and manipulation to get and 
keep a colony strong in a 10-frame hive, and to keep them 
from starving. The smaller hives are lighter to handle, take 
up less room, and sometimes a colony can be got to work 
sooner in a super if in the smaller hive. 


v 


« 


3. If I were not allowed in any case to give a second story 
to give a queen room, I certainly should not think of using 
8-frame hives. If possible, I should like always to have every 
colony so strong before the harvest that it would need a 
second story. 

_ 4. It is managed by simply adding a second story by 
just as soon as the first story is filled, or a little before that 
time. Many a time 10 frames will not be enough, and 15 may 
be needed. But when supers are given, each colony is reduced 
to one story. p 









he rest of us, I have hopes for a better 
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>pospects for a Good Crop. 
id a short crop last season, 3,000 
s from 90 colonies—z2,500 pounds of 
ted and 500 pounds of comb honey. 
ro colonies into winter quarters. 
re having a fine season, and things 
w as though we may have a good 
crop in 1903 if the Mexican, boll 
does not cut off our cotton flow. 
joes, it will be hard on us in this 
. Texas. 
+ I will write something on foul 
in Texas, and how I manage it. 
e not had a case of it in three 
in my apiary. Lon Rosson. 
Tex., Jan. 17. 





S Co., 





Bees Wintering All Right. 


ive 70 colonies of bees in the cellar 
they seem to be doing all right. 
prospects for honey the coming sea- 
ire good. GEORGE A, OHMERT. 
\ubuque Co., Iowa, Jan. 30. 





‘Shoestring’’ as a Honey-Plant. 


take much pleasure in looking at the 
trations and readings of the differ- 
ioney plants. As I see nothing men- 
ed of the “shoestring” as a honey 
I will send a specimen. It com- 
neces to bloom about July 1, stays in 
m for about three weeks, and yields 
ndantly for about ten days. I had 
e colony that gathered 60 pounds of 
ey while the shoestring was in bloom 
The plant grows from 
20 inches high, and has from 6 to 

heads on the stalk. It grows on the 
iries abundantly in this part of Ne- 
raska. 
[ had a colony of bees that I divided 
1 got 160 pounds of honey from the 
irent colony, and each had ten frames 
ll filled in the brood chamber for win- 

stores. My bees are a cross between 
loly Lands and Italians. 

like the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL very 
ucl JAMES SANFORD. 
Wheeler Co., Neb., Jan. 28. 


past season. 





Poor Year for Bees—Shade-Board. 


Last year was a very poor one for bees. 
got only 145 pounds of honey from 10 
nies and increased to 15. But like 


Be 
‘hree 12-inch boards, each 36 inches 
ng, cleated at each end, make a very 
od shade-board, as I have fownd. 

G. B. WILLIAMSON. 
Jones Co., Iowa, Feb. 5. 


T 
L 





Forced Swarming. 
Mw t 


ly! how it is snowing at this writing 
40 p. m.—and I can find nothing to 
but to interview the heaps of bee pa- 
rs (AMERICAN BEE JoURNAL, a weekly 
©) which are stacked up in my book- 


Yes, and the way those two jolly bee 

terans cross swords is fine. Sail in, 

[ love a battle of royalty when there 
queen at stake. 

| wonder if you had not better be care- 

making brushed swarms before they 

cells to supply the wants of the 

nt colony, or there may be a fore- 

ner of profligacy in the parent colony, 

ss supplied with royal cells, or a 


from no less than royal cells. Did 
veterans ever discuss this question? 
r. Hairston says, on page 55: ‘“‘As 





rcing before or after cells are started, 


PERSONALvDSUBSCRIBERS 


E WILL SEND to every, subscriber or reader of the American Bee Journal a full-sized ONE DOLLAR 
package of vi [-ORE, by mail, POSTPAID, sufficient for one month’s treatment,to be paid for 
within one month’s time after receipt, if the receiver can truthfully say that its use has done him or her 
more good than all the drugs and dopes of quacks or good doctors or patent medicines he or she has ever 
used. Read this over again carefully, and understand that we ask our pay only when it has done you good, 
and not before. We take ail the risk; you have nothing tolose. If it does not benefit you, you pay us noth- 
ing. VITA-ORE is « natoral, hard, adamantine rock-like substance—mineral—ore -mined from the ground 
like gold and silver, and requires about twenty years for oxidization. It contains free iron, free sulphur 
and magnesium, and one package will equal in medicinal strength and curative value 800 gallons of the 
most powerful, efficacious mineral water, drunk fresh at the springs. |t is a geological discovery, to which 
there is nothing added or taken from. itis the marvel of the century for curing such disesses as Rheuma- 
tism, Bright's Disease, Blood Po'soning, Heart Trouble, Diphtheria, Catarrh and Throat Affections, Liver, 
Kidney and Bladder Ailments, Stomach and Female Disorders, La Grippe, Malarial Fever, Nervous Pros- 
tration and General Debility, as thousands testify, and as no one, answering this, writing for a package, will 
Cony after using. Give age, ills and sex. 

This offer will challenge the attention and consideration, and afterward the gratitude of every living 
person who desires better health, or who suffers pains, ills and diseases wh ch have defied the medical world 
and grown worre with age. We care not for your skepticism, but ask only your investigation, and at our 
expenre, regardless of what ills you have, by sending to us fora package. You must not write on a postal 
ecard. In answer to this, address, 

8E3t THEO, NOEL COMPANY, Dep’t J. P., 527, 520, 531 W. North Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Please mention Bee yournai when writing 














oevect FOR THE BEST...... 
—— HIVES, SMOKERS, EXTRACTORS, FOUNDATION — 


+--- AND ALL.... 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


address, LURGAFIY MEG. CoO. 


Higginsville, 1730 S. 13th Street, 2415 Ernest Ave., Alta Sita, 
M Omaha, Neb. East St. Louis, II. 


oO. 
4 9 ° ! This foundation is made by a process that pro- 
l éT N oun a On bf duces the superior of any. It is the cleanest and 
purest. It has the brightest color and sweetest 
Retail and Wholesale. odor. It is the most transparent, because it has 
the thinnest base. 


It is tough and clear as crystal, and gives more sheets to the pound than any 
other make. 


Working wax into Foundation for Cash a Specialty. 
always wanted at highest price. 
Catalog giving FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES with prices and samples, FREE on application. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 





Beeswax 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


(He. GOLD 
a2. os SILVER 


» The wonderful new Gold and 
Sliver Flower is the best floral 
novelty for 1903. Never before 
offered in the U.S. and cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. Large 
silvery white, intensely double 
flower with center of gold. Must 
be seen to be appreciated. Price 
25 cents per packet, but if you 
will send us before March 15, the addresses of three persons 
who cultivate flowers, and two 2 cent stamps, we will send you 
@ full sized packet to pay you for yourtrouble. Also a copy of 
our large, beautiful catalog,containing hundreds ofillustrations, 
many choice novelties and bargain prices 
on seeds, plants and bulbs, mailed free if 
you mention this paper. 


IOWA SEED CO., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Headquarters Bee-Supplies 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 


Complete stock for 1903 now on hand. Freight rates from Cincinnati are the 
lowest. Prompt service is what I practice. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lang- 
stroth Portico Hives and Standard Honey-Jars at lowest prices. 

You will save money buying from me. Catalog mailed free. Send for same. 

Book orders for Golden Italians, Red Clover and Carniolan Queens; for pri- 
ces refer to my catalog. 


C. H. W. WEBER, 


Office and Salesrooms—2146-48 Central Ave. Cl NCI N NATI O H 10 
Warehouses—Freeman and Central Aves. 2 . 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





HIGGINSVILLE BEE-SUPPLIES. 


We have received a car-load of these unique 
suppplies this year and are nearly allsold. We 
expect to order another car soon. These goods 
are equal to if not the best on the market. Give 
us a trial order. Wearealso agents for the 
PROGRESSIVE BEE KEEPER, price 50 cents per 
year. Send your orders and subscriptions to us. 
We sell at factory prices. 


TOPEKA SUPPLY HOUSE, 
TOPEKA, KAN. 


$300,000,000.00 A YEAR 


and you may have part of it if you work 
for us. Uncle Sam’s poultry product pays 
that sum. Send 10c for samples and partic 
ulars. We furnish capital to start you in 


business. Draper Publishing Co.,Chicago, | li. 
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G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wis., U.S. A. 


BEHn-KBEBBPERS’ 


SUPPLIES. 





1903 CATALOG READY.—If you have not received a copy annually, send us your name 


and address, and one will be mailed you FREE. 
SPECIAL OFFERS. 
count of 2 percent. ; 
To parties sending us an < 
we will make the following low rates on Journal 


American Bee Journal (weekly ) 70c. 


On all cash orders rece 


ived before April 1, 1903, we allow a dis- 


rder for Supplies amounting to $10.00 or more, at regular prices, 


s: Gleanings in Bee Culture (semi-monthly) 5c; 


List of Agencies mailed on applicaiion. 












Every Day 


‘ng "Way ae” 


From February 











1903, the Union B® 







— 


the following ,' 
fe) 


and Salem, via P 


Omaha 


' 

One-Way Colo- PS; 

oes ' 
*®, 
‘O's ae 

FROM MISSOURI RIVER 

$20.00 to Ovden and Salt Lake City. 
$20.00 to Butte, Anaconda and Helena. 
$22.50 to Spokane and Wanatchee, Wash. 


$25.00 to Everett, Fairhaven and New Whatcom, 
via Huntington and Spokane. 


$25.00 to Portland, Tacoma and Seattle. 
$25.00 to Ashland, Roseburg, Eugene, Albany 


- . 15 to April 30, 
: Pacific will sell 
<A nist Tickets at 


ky 
> 
. 


rates: : : : 3 3 





ortland. 


$25.00 to San Francisco, Los Ageles and many 
other California points. 


E. L. LOMIAX,G.P. &T.A. 


, Nebr. 

















HIGGINSVILLE BEE-SUPPLIES. 
We have received a car-load of those unique 
supplies. These goods are equal toif not the 
best on the market. Giveusa trialorder. We 
are also agents for the PRULGRESSIVE BEE- 
KEEPER, price 50 cents per year. Send your 
orders aud subscriptions to us. We sell at Fac- 
tory Prices. 

WALKER-BREWSTER GRO. CO., 

4233 WALNUT ST., KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Also dealers in honey and beeswax. Catalog free 





Don’t Pay Double. 


We'll 
for the 


ell youa better hatcher 
money than any other 
tor concern on eartl Ne ' 
regulator, that t ‘ 
r Big ok--200 illustrations fr 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO., 
Clay Center, Neb, or Columbas, Ohio. 


ww 





Please 
when 





mention Bee Journal 
writing advertisers. 
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4 Muth’s Special the Best 








Catalog. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
HONEY AND BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 
Front & Walnut Sts., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Regulation dovetail with 7% Warp-Proof 
Cover and Bottom. Costs more, but sold at 
same price as regular. 


See special inducements in our 1903 





Please Mention the Bee, Journal 


when writing 
Advertisers «++«« 
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it doesn’t make any difference; only 
the apiarist has as many colonies as 
wishes, he should force only those t 
have cells started, as they would swa 
anyway.” Now, Mr. Hairston, I chalie: 
that statement (mind, in a friendly wa 


that is, if You .do not comply with 
aforesaid reasons. If you left the par 
colony with either queen or cell tl 


would be forced queens that had hatch 
and not hatched as Nature intended. 
Nature forces nothing, but everything 
ists simply because it is needed. 


Now, to illustrate this theory: You 
expecting to go away in two days and 
you must fit up 3,000 sections with 
sheets of foundation, as you will not 


turn until after it is time to put them 
on. You get the foundation, and yoy 
find you have only enough for about ; 
that is, if you use full sheets, but yoy 
cannot, as you will not have time to get 
any more, and you must fit up all of the 
sections with some foundation. Noy 
what? Why, you are forced to use start 
ers. Had you known in time, you would 
have been prepared and had plenty of 
foundation for the 3,000 sections, and 
could have used full sheets, and by doi: 
that you see you could have done as yoy 
intended, instead of being forced to do 
something that you did not intend to do. 

Ropert J. Cary 
Co., Conn., Jan. 26. 


Fairfield, 





Poorest Season in 20 Years. 


The last season was the poorest on 
for honey we have had in this locality { 
over twenty years. No honey in this 
cality, and bees that have not been { 
will all starve before spring, I think. | 
fed mine too late, and I am afraid they 
will not winter very well. C. Jos 

Putnam Co., Ind., Jan. 17. 





Prevention of Increase. 


As soon as I see a colony preparing 
to swarm, as indicated by starting queen 


cells, I smoke or drum on the hive to 
cause the bees to gorge themselves with 
honey. I then lift the hive from the old 
stand and put a new hive on the old 
stand, prepared as follows: Put two 


frames of honey, one in each end of the 
hive (I use the Gallup frame), then fil 
the hive with drawn comb, or full sheets 
of foundation; now put a sheet of 
cloth on the new hive, and the old hive 
on top. Put the queen and shake most 

the bees into the new hive, cut out al 
queen cells, alow a small entrance to th 
upper hive, close the hive up snug and 
warm, and the job is done, until the 
brood nest below is well established 
which will be in about ten days. I then 
take a look for queen cells that I fancy 
are present; I cut them out, then the 
wire cloth is removed and a queen-ex 
cluding honey board put in its place. | 


wire 


have tried putting the brood above th« 
queen excluders, but it gave very poo! 
results, the bees seeming to rush up 
the brood, and I think they killed 
queen because she would or could not go 
there also. J. M. CruICcCKSHANE 


Ontario, Canada, Jan 26. 





Bees Probably Lost from Spraying. 


Five years ago I had 50 colonies 
bees, fall count. The following sun 
I lost 17 colonies. They came thr 
the winter all right, were very popu! 
and did extra well until apple bl! 
came, when I began to notice a decreas 
in the bees. One colony, in partic 
which was in an improved Simp! 
hive and about ready to swarm, h 


good start in the super, a fair size sv 
hanging on the outside of the hive, 


ill at once, during apple bloom, 
were no bees on the outside of th« 
and none in the super. The colon) 


not die, but did nothing since then 














9, 1903. 
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mer it partly filled a few sec- 
id stored all the honey they will 
winter. As noted, the in-popu- 
so many colonies as compared 
others, | wondered what was the 
nd as it was the busy season for 
yeaving, I could give them but 
ttention. My thought was, they had 
eir queens, but the workers ap- 
all right and contented. A neigh- 
lled one afternoon and we went 
the bees, did some looking into 
of the trouble. We did not find 
but found worker-broods scat- 


ver the comb. The combs were 
ned and bright, so we concluded 
was no foul brood. At another 


on further investigation, I found 
me condition of things, and a large, 
ful, two-banded queen. She was 
and did not care to get out of the 
Another colony had dwindled un- 


worms had taken it. I took one 
nd opened it so the bees could get 
honey was left. I found another 


rge queen, and she was in a stu- 
dition, just able to go about. 
following and the last two sum- 
have lost 12 colonies. I now have 
ies, so you see I have lost more 
have gained. 
rd the latter part of the second 
er I began to suspect that some one 
vy had sprayed their fruit trees 
n full bloom, and on inquiry found 
spicions were correct. One of my 
rs, living half a mile away, had 
spraying outfit of the Quincy 
Stahl, and he advises his customers 
means to spray their fruit trees 
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SPLIT—-NOT SAWED, 


That’s why we make all our 
vehiclesof this superior material, 
why they last, wear and look right. 
No flaws covered with paint and 
varnish. Everything perfect. Our 


Split Hickory 
Winner *Stccx 


we will send 
you on 


30 DAYS’ ‘ 
FREE TRIAL ai 
= 


BS 


are not more 
than satisfied ar it back—the trial costs 
you nothing. Our free catalogue tells all 
about it and our other bargain offers. Send 
for it today. A full line of harness. 

OHIO CARRIAGE MFC. CO., 
Station 6 Cincinnati, Ohide | 








Grand New Book 








for 1903, “How to Make Money 
With Poultry and Incubators.” 
Size 8x11 inches, 196 pages. Con- 








tains among its many other invalu- (AI " a 
able things for Poultrymen the fol- i ; 
lowing Special Chapters: I. Start- SPECIAL OFFER: : ; i é. 
ing With an Incubator; II. Hand- Made 6 Bena New Business. A trial will +: 
ling Chicks in an Incubator; III. make you our ea as oda te ; ‘¥ 
Feeding the Chicks: IV. Duck Pro- | If Prize Collection j“sitat" Yostusc. "as 4 
ducing on a Large Scale; V. Broiler Raising; VI. finest; Turnip, 7 splendid; Onion, 8 best wt varieties; 10 «de 
Profitable Egg Farming; VII.. The Egg and Poultry pring-Gowering Balbe— be—GS vari + og 
Combination; VIII. Egg and Fruit Farming; 1X. ANTEED ‘To > PLEASE. ; “ss 
Scratching Shed House Plans; X. Incubator and i i 
Brooder House Plans; XI. Feeding for Exes, and Welte to- di ays Mention this Paper ' 
XII dard B t e usua’ reques cen o : 
pay torte ‘mailin of this book, but for the next 80 days | SE N D 10 CE NTS ? 
we will mall ict free to any one who will mention | to cover postage and and receive this valuabte wih 
as. paper in writing. Better write mow, “lest you for- of tpaid, together with my new ; i 
Raa dress nearest office. 1 B and 4 F 
CYPHERS INCVBATOR COMPANY, tells all about the Best varieties of mn Gea Fans oe 4 ee 
Buffalo, N.Y, Chicago, lil, Boston, Mass. New York, N. ¥. H.W. Buckbee neeiste**, Brean, et 
Please mention Bee Journal wren writing, aa 


HIGGINSVILLE BEE-SUPPLIES. 
We have received acar-load of these unique 
supplies. These goods are equal to if not the 
best on the market. Giveus atrialorder. We 
are also agents for the PROGRESSIVE BEE- 
KEEPER, price, 50 cents per year. Send your 
orders and subscriptions tous. We sell at fac- 


















4 ‘> 
tory prices. W. D. FULTON, 2 gh i 
Catalog Free. Garden City, Kan. = E R 5 R FF N 4 fie 
: ne 
SHEEP MONEY JS, 1s geen _ fMOMEY = wean sorts, emery grows for wind : ee 
© reaks, ornament and hedges i .- . 
3 Powe a for us. We will sta aust 7 ~ = Jha toote per 100--50 Great Bargains tosclect ME i 
Bend 10 cents f full : sh from. Write at once for free Catalogue - 
Hine of cams ie of sapien sples es See and Bargain Sheet. Local Agente wanted. SG 
ee, vergreen . 
BLISHING CO., Chicago, tls. | « ~ D. Hill, Sesser Dundee, iil. Nae 





~ Have You Seen Our Blue Cat- 1 i 


alog? 60 illustrated pages; describes EVERYTHING NEEDED IN THE APIARY. BEST goods / 
at the LOWEST prices. Alternating hives and Ferguson supers. Sent FREE; write for it tt 
Tanks from galv. steel, red cedar, cypress or fir; freight pa'4;, price-list free. Hy 


KRETCHMER MPG. CO., box 90, Red Oak, Iowa. 


Agencies: Trester onory Co., Lincoln, Neb.; Shugart:& Ouran” Council Bluff Towa; Chas. 
Senate, Kentland, Ind *2E26t 


Wlease mention Bee Journal when writing, 





— se 


We are the Largest Manufacturers of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies ay Northwest 


Send for catalog. 





We have the Best wodds, Lowest Prices, and Best Shipping Facilities. re 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing . 


Second-Hand 60-1b. Cans, 2 in a Box. | 


We have a large quantity of these Cans that we have emptied ourselves, 
saving the best of them. There may be, however, an occasional can that needs 
repairing, or is not usable, but we think such are very few. But in view of this, 
we will throw in an extra box of 2 Cans with each 10 boxes ordered, and assume Pa 
no further responsibility, especially as the prices are very low, viz.: 5 boxes, 40c "y 
a box; 10 boxes, 35c a box; 20 or more boxes, 30c a box—all f. o. b., Chicago. th 
We make these low prices in order to close them out quickly to make room for 2. 
other stock. Order at once if you want any of them. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 E. Erie St., CHICAGO, ILL. ak phe 
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ed Ly 


for this 12-16 all steel disc 
harrow ; has genuine La- 
dow bumpers, Dust proof 
team harness, cut from | oil tubes, 

ed leather, traces! 44 in. 

«: Hook & Tertit pads, | 10 Most Perfect Made. 
98 : yles to pick from. | We have other style discs 





cle harness $4.45 to| for $15.25. We save you! Steel Beam Cultivator, |ple as above. If you want a/ lenge the world with this 
Doub le, $10.00 to $45.00. | about 1-2 in price, plain, with 5shovels, jgarden tool, write us. | planter. Will ship on trial. 





Ls 


steel lever harrow ; cuts 
10 ft ; 60 teeth, 2 sections. 





50c a 


Cora 


’ : 
Pt 

. ipe! 
, aa 


for this 
. 2 horse cultivator. Re- 
Calumet check row | tails at $15 gn. 















and Garden 
Mathews New Seeder. Drops in 


‘ ing cul-}); 

Model garden | planter with automatic ders hills and drills 12 acres a day. 
drill, lange size with 11 tools, | reel and 80 rods wire. $15. QB svar. even BOc Crank Seeder, 
$4 7 forthe Gemas drill | Never mi-ses, drops in| styles, 25 combinations. SB dene what, as 

only, same princi-| hills and drills. We chsl-| Most Wondertul Cul- and crass seed 4 to 10 ¢ 
acres an hour. Five other 
styles. Send for catalogue. 
















tivator Bargains ever) | 
offered. Aliso Plows. 











Send for Our Catalogue fiir re oe Se wiltmal he csuiog FREE. MARVIN SMITH CO.,  GnIckesttne 


“ au 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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THE BEST | 


White Alfalfa Hone 


ALL IN 60-LB. CANS 





Handy Farm Wagons 


make the work easier for both the man and team. 
The tires being wide they do notcutintotheground; 
the labor of loading is reduced many times, because 
of the short lift. They are equipped with our fam- 
ous Electric Steel W heels, eitherstraight or stag- 
ger spokes. Wheels any height from 24 to 60 inches. 
White hickory axies, steel hounds. Guaranteed to 
carry 4000 lbs. Why not get started right by putting 
in one of these wagons. We make our steel wheels 
to fitany wagon. Write forthe catalog. Itis free. 


*BLECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 16, QUINCY, ILL’ 











Picasso diemwul Doo JUULMa: Wied Wrilily, 








IT IS A FACT 


That our line of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies are 
some of the best goods in the — and that 
, at ac our system of dealing with our trade is not ex- 

A sample by mail, 10¢ for package celled by anybody. Plenty of testimony from 
and postage. By freight, f.o.b. Chi- | satisfied customers proves these things. Write 
cago: 1 box of 2 cans (120 lbs.) at 8c | and get our suggestions, our catalog and our 


‘ .* ean > discounts for winter-time orders—ALL FREE. 
a pound; 2 boxes or more (4 or more The Largest Stock of Bee Keepers’ Supplies 





cans), at 8ca pound. Wecan furnish | jn Indiana. C. M. SCOTT & CO., 
Basswood Honey at }2c a pound more. 1004 E. Washington St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
(These prices are for selling again). 49A 26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





This Alfalfa Honey should go off like 
hot-cakes. Better order at once, and 
get a good supply for your customers. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 E. Erie Street, - CHICAGO,ILL. 


DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 


to meet those who work for us. Cow keepers always 
have money. We start you in business. You make 
large profits. Easy work. We furnish capital. Send 
10 cents for full line of samples and particulars 


- DRAPER PUBLISHING C0., Chicago, Ilis. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








vi 
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HIGGINSVILLE BEE-SUPPLIES. 


We have received a car-load of those unique 

supplies. These goods are equal toif not the HORSE 
‘ best on the market. Give usa trialorder. We 

are also agents for the PROGRESSIVE BEE- 


4 . : have easier work when a low-down 
KEEPER, price, 50 cents per year. Send your 


handy wagon is used. Low down.,itis 


orders and subscriptions tous. We sell at fac- easy to load; wide tired and lowdraft 
tory prices. FRANK L. ATEN, es itis easy tomove. Short turn makes 
Cotalog Free. Ronnd Rock, Tex. it easy to goaround short turns orinto 





- narrow places. A man saver and a 
horse saver. Wood or metal wheels 
ca @) @) D S E E D and all at prices so low that no farm- 
a4 er can afford to be withouta Farmers’ 
¢ = 4, SEND AT ONCE j )} Handy Wagon. Our new catalogue, 
as 25 for our 25c for our SS oe just off the press, is the best we have 

' © preat | beautiful | ever published and will be mailed you 

Pay, Garden Seed Collection.| Flower Seed Collection. | free if you ask for it. 





Ea 10 big packages finest veg-|10 large packets beautiful 


‘etables. 25 varieties for 0c. | flowers. 25 varieties for Sic. i FARMERS’ HANDY WAGON COM P’Y 











Both 25c Colls.for 40c—both 50c Colls.for 15c. 


# illustrated catalog and culture book free with each order 
MISSOURI VALLEY SEED CO., ve 
fT P.0.Box 557, * The Good Seed Store.”’ St. Joseph, Mo. 


SAGINAW, MICH. 





6A8t Please mention the Bee Joucnal. 


Bom: PATENT 


25 years the best. * 


Send for Circular. 





T FP, RINGHAM, Farwell, Mich 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


28 cents Cash ihe This is a good time 


to send in your Bees- 
2 HK wax. Weare paying 
paid for Beeswax, % 2 c's pid 
: : CASH—for best yel- 
low, upon its receipt, or 30 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Il. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


_ Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Writeffor free illustrated catalog and price-list. 

Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wis. 


6A26t ‘ Please mention Bee Journal when writing 



























when in full bloom. I am told bee-ke 
ers are having the same experience arou 
Glasford, because of the fruit trees bei 
sprayed while in bloom. How can } 
keepers get out of such trouble? Mo 
out, or is there some other way out? 
Peoria Co., Ill. Geo. B. Siack 


(The only way we know is to get a |] 
enacted against spraying fruit trees wh 
in bloom, and then enforce the law 
Eprtor.) 





Brushing Bees Off Combs. 


On page 803 (1902), on “Brushing Be 
From Combs,” Editor Hill gives ) 
Poppleton’s plan of getting ahead of 
dodgers when clearing extracting con 
of bees, with strong feathers. I thi 
the Pickard homemade bee brush aw 
ahead of the stout feathers. The genera! 
procedure is about the same. Instead 
resting the comb on the frames, I tak, 
the combs by the upper corner and h 
it in front of the hive and with a dow 
ward stfoke of the brush throw the bees 
down in the grass. I then treat the other 
side the same, then brush both sides with 
a quick motion, something like whetting 
a scythe. In the meantime my assist 
ant gets another comb loose and gives it 
a shake or two, dislodging most of th: 
bees, then passes it to me, and I dispatcl 
the dodgers in short order. 

The Pickard bee brush was illustrated 
about two years ago. I have used it tw 
seasons, and would not be without it. | 


de eek ah i nd a end a eh en dee th end de an dae ee 








THRESHERMEN 


have come to realize the fact that for high and 
permanent service, there is no power they can 
take into the field so satisfactory as the 


* | - ‘ ~ iV 4 , 
= a AWG 
e</\y 


ol 








“a 
RUMELY “eNcines. 


Modern invention shows at its best in their making 
They have no snperfivous parts or trappy devices 
Rear Geared with steel gearings. Cross Reads and 
slides are protected from dust. Cut shows single 
cylinder. We make also double cylinder engines. 
Burn wood or coal, or straw in direct flue. Late cata- 


logue describes fully this matchless Engine line and 
famous New Rumely Separators. Mailed free. Write. 


M. RUMELY CO., La Porte, Indiana. 











Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 








when the hens lay. Keep them 
laying. For hatching and brood- 
ing use the best reasonable priced 

bators and Brooders — built 
upon honor, sold upon guarantee, 


THE ORMAS 
L. A. Banta, Ligonier, Indiana 





SSS) fe 


* for 
Free Catalog 












POULTRY PAYS 





46A 20t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





A COOL MILLION 


of Snowy Wisconsin Sections, and 10,000 Be« 

Hives, ready for prompt shipment. Send for 

catalog—it’s free. 

3A13t R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., Scheboygan, Wis. 
“lease mention Bee Journal when writing 





Hives, Sections, Foundation, 


etc. We can save you money. Send list of goods 
wanted and let us quote you prices. ROOT’S 
GOODS ONLY. Send for Catalog. 

M. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Mich 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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made. Take an old broom-han- : LAAN LP 
cut off the length you desire -t} - ' 
or 18 inches), split one end 


rip saw about 9 inches, and take 
e strips about 6 inches long, un- 
and fill in the saw-kerf tight and 
ith a couple of screws. When 
h becomes sticky with honey wash 
nd you are ready for business. 

Co., Wis. A. D. SHEPARD. 





ilmore Co., Minn., Organized. 


bee keepers of Fillmore Co., Minn., 
some from other counties, met 
ston on Jan. 16 and 16, and or- 
“The Fillmore County Bee-Keep- 
ssociation,” with 24 members. An 
sting program was carried out, and 
imunication was read from Mr, N. 
ince, of Wisconsin. 
h interest was manifested, and an- 
meeting was called, to be held not 
than May 1. 
re names have been added since the 
ing, and it is expected the mem- 
p will be doubled before the spring 
ng. An effort will be made to main- 
just and equal prices of honey the 
season. 
cers elected for the coming year are 
lows: President, M. V. Facey; vice- 
lent, Edwin Crowell; secretary, P. 
Ramer, of Canton; treasurer, R. A. 
t P. B. Ramer, Sec. 
Co., Minn., Jan. 19. 


Fillmore 





To make cows ay use Sharples Cream Separators 
Book Business Dairying& Cat.212 free.W.Chester,Pa 


—_— 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


New York.—The annual meeting of the Os- 
wego County Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at Fulton, N. Y., Saturday, March 7, 1903. 
Prof. Frank Benton will be present and address 
the meeting. An interesting program is being 
prepared, and all persons interested in bees are 
cordially invited to be present. 

MORTIMER STEVENS, Pres. 

Cuas. B. ALLEN, Sec. 


New York.—A series of Bee Keepers’ Insti- 
tutes will be held in the State of New York as 
follows: Canandaigua, March 2and3; Romn- 
ius, March 4; Auburn, March 5; Cortland, 
March 6; Fulton, March 7; Syracuse, March 9 
and 10; and Amsterdam March 11. 


Prof. Frank Benton, Apicultural Investiga- 
tor, furnished by the United States Department 
of Agriculture at the expense of the Bureau of 
Institutes of the State Department of Agricul- 
ture, will address the meetings. 

The New York State Association of Bee- 
Keepers’ Societies will hold its annual meeting 
at Syracuse, March 10, at 10 o’clock a.m., in the 
City Hall. Prof. Benton and other prominent 
bee-men have informed us of their intention to 
attend this meeting, and a profitable and inter- 
esting session is in store for those who attend. 
Special rates have been secured for entertain- 
ment at the Manhattan Hotel, Fayette St., at 
$1.25 per day. Cc. B. Howarp, Sec. 












S$ | Y er For 
200 Egg 

INCUBATOR 
Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
g. Write for catalog to-day. 


— H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


46A 26t 








Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Prevent Honey Candying 


Sent free to all. 


HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


SiAtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
‘ <0 (fy WERE 15 Oty x yo 

BaP IAN A RNTAW LESS 
DOM FOR Stee” 5 Oe TRIAL 


ELF RECULAT 
et RT? 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. “oriica- 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 








— Days TRIAL 
A 














weighs gor to the rod—bottom wires only 
1% inches apart—and don’t cost aay more erected 
than aslazy netting Send for descriptions. 


PAGE WOVEN WiRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention See yournai when writung 


Honey For Sale. 


2000 ibs. Basswood Extracted honey, at % a 
pound. All in 60-Ib. cans. Warranted PURE 

ONEY. JOHN WAGNER, BUENA VISTA, ILL. 

S5Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


EEGROWN Risige 
ce 
FREIGHTray it FRUIT 
TITUS NURSERY NEMAHANEB 
two 5gallon cans to 
lowa, or Springfieid, Illinois. 
7A2t H. 


SEND FOR IT 
3Allt Please mention the Bee Journal. 
case, at 7% cents f.0.b. 
WEEMS, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 








) 





| Choice Alfalfa Honey, 
d ¢ either Cedar Rapids, 





EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
We carry a complete stock of HIGGINSVILLE 
BEE SUPPLIES at the above place. Our east- 
ern customers will save considerable freight 
by ordering ftom them. Kind and courteous 


treatment, low prices and Cig attention our 
EAHY 
We will present you with the first @ you 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
If you care to know of its 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
330 Market Street, - San Francisco, Cat, 


motto. Address, L MFG. CO 
take in to start you in a good paying busi- 
California! F.2%%, Fiswers ‘Cumate 
per of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








2415 Ernest Ave., Alta Sita, East St. Louis, Il. 
Catalog Free. 

ness. nd 10 cents for full line of sumples 

and directions how to — 
or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 

ornia’s Favorite Paper— 

mely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 


% TO START YOU IN BUSINESS 
DRAPER PUBLISHING CO.. Chicaco. His. 
The Pacific Rural Press, 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 





The Increased Number of Inquiries 
we are receiving of late in regard to the best 
and most economical means evidences the fact 
that the question of Fencing is one of the 
most important matters in the minds of the 
farmers of to-day, and that more thought is 
being given toit each year. There is nothing 
a farmer can so foolishly waste money on, or 
that offers a greater field of economy, than 
the item of Fencing. A cheap fence in qual- 
ity, as well as in price, is not economy, but a 
good and strictly up-to-date fence in every 
particular at a reasonably low price is true 
economy. In this day andage of improve- 
ment the ordinary fence is not good enough 
for the progressive farmer. It takes some- 
thing more than the ordinary, and the fenc- 
ing made by the Coiled Spring Fence Co., of 
Winchester, Ind., certainly fulfills all these 
requirements. All the line wires are of high- 
carbon coiled spring-wire, making it self-reg- 
ulating in every particular and much stronger 
and better than any other fence, and being 
sold to the farmer at wholesale price is within 
reach ofall. It isas advertised, bull-strong 
and chicken-tight, and sold at a price below 
many of the styles of fence now on the mar- 
ket. ~The Coiled Spring Fence Co., Winchies- 
ter, Ind., whose advertisement you will find 
elsewhere in this issue, will take pleasure in 
sending anyone catalog and full particulars 
regarding this Fencing for the asking. Please 
mention the American Bee Journal when 
writing to them. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 





HONEY AN ESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 








PL LL MeL Ma Ot Ol Ol Oe Na Pal Pa 


Cuicaeo, Feb. 7.—The market is in rather an 
unsettled state. The offerings of late have been 
numerous, and there is a tendency towards 
lower prices, owing tothe supply being much 
larger than expected at this season of the year. 
The fancy grades of white will sell at 15@l6c 
— pomee but anything below this grade ‘s dif- 

cult to place at anything above 2c. Ex- 
tracted honey is also easy, with the best grades 
of white obtainable at 7@8c, and ambers at 
6@7c. Beeswax steady at 30c upon arrival. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Avsany, N.Y., Janu. 7.—Honey demand and 
receipts light. We quote white comb, 15 cents; 
mixed, 14c; buckwheat, 13@l4c. Extracted, 
white, 7@7%c; dark and buckwheat, 7@7i¢c. 
More demand for buckwheat than any other 
here. H. R. Wrieut. 


Kansas City, Jan. 31.—The demand for honey 
has been very light; receipts fair. We quote as 
follows: Extra fancy, per case, 24 sections, 
$3.40; strictly No. 1, $3 30; No. lamber, $3 00@ 
$3.25. Extracted, white, oe pound, 7c; amber, 
6@6%c. Beeswax, We. . C. CLemons & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Feb 7—The demand for all kinds 
of honey has fallen off considerably in the last 
few weeks, owing to the many other sweets of- 
fered at this season of the year. Lower prices 
are no inducement to increase the consumption, 
as the demand is not there, and will not + un- 
til about the end of the month; consequently it 
is folly to offer at lower prices. We quote am- 
ber extracted in barrels at 54 @6%c; white clo- 
ver and basswood, 8@9c. ancy white comb 
honey, 16@17c; lower grades hard to sell at any 
price. Beeswax firm at 30c, 

Tue Frep W. Murs Co. 


New York, Jan. 23.—Demand for comb honey 
quiet on all grades, and prices show a down- 
ward tendency. Supply quite sufficient to meet 
demand, if not more so. We quote fancy white 
at 15c; No. 1, at 14c; No. 2, at from 12@13c; dark 
and buckwheat, at from 11@12c. 

Extracted also quiet with abundant supplies 
with the exception of white clover. We quote 
white at 7c; amber at 6}¢c, and dark at 6c. Com- 
mon in barrels from 60@65c per gallon. 

Beeswax firm at from 29@ 80. 


Hitprets & SEGELKEN, 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 7.—The comb honey market 
coutinues to be draggy and hardly any demand 
and therefore prices have weakened. Fancy 
white clover comb sells for 15@15%c; for am- 
ber there is nodemand. The market for ex- 
tracted is fair and prices rule as follows: Am- 
ber, 5% @5%c, by the barrel; in caus it brings a 
little more; alfalfa, 7%c; white clover, 8@8%c. 
Beeswax, 28@30c. Cc. H. W. Weper. 


San Francisco, Jan. 14.—White comb honey, 
114%@12%c; light amber, 10@1ic; dark, 
Extracted, white, 6@6%c; light amber, 5@5%c; 
amber, 4@4%c. wax, good to choice, light, 
%@27%c; strictly fancy light, 29@30c. 

The country merchant, representative of 
trade interests, estimates “entire stock of honey 
of 1902 in the State at 15 cars,” worth 53% @éc per 
ee at primary points, subject to a $1.10 

reight-rate to the East. 





A 


WANTED WHITE CLOVER EX- 
TRACTED HONEY! 
Send sample and best price delivered here; also 
Fancy Comb wanted in ame tT 


FRED UTH CO. 
32Atf Front and Walnut, Cincinnati, OnI0. 


Pleasé mention Bee Journal when writing. 








BEES FOR SALE.—5®5 colonies of Ital- 
ian Bees, as a whole or in small lots to suit pur- 
chaser. Also a lot of Fixtures. Correspondence 
solicited. Must sell, account husband’s death. 
Call or address, MRS. L. A. BURTON, 

SA2t SPEIDEL, OHIO. 


64 PAGES FOR YOU, AND FREE! 
The best all-around 
POULTRY PAPER 
published. Send us your name and address and 

we will convince y 


ou. 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Please mention Bee zyournal when writing 








A YOUNG MAN with a 
knowledge of apiculture, 
to do general work on a 
small farm. Apiary small. 
State salary expected. A, RICHTER & 
BUSHK@LL, PIKE Co., Pa. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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{The hest Bee-oods 


The best Bee-Coods 
in the World... 


{1 ire no better than those we make 
and the chances are that they are not 
so good. If you buy of us you 
will mot be disappointed, 
We are undersold by no 
one. Send for new catalog and 
price-list and free copy of THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER; in its 
thirteenth year; 50 cents a year; es- 
pecially for beginners. 

> THE—— 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., 


JAMESTOWN,N. Y. 
’ W. M. GerrisH, Epping, N.H., carries 





a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save the freight. 


owvvvvvrvVvVvVveVvV VY 
Please mention Bee Journal when Writing 


STRONGEST 
MA DE, Bull 
\ Strong, Chicken- 
vAvAWAWs Tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
™ Prices. Fully Warranted. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO, 
Box 89 Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 


Ett Please mention the Bee Journal 








OMAHA, NEB 
We carry acomple stock of HIGGINSVILLE 
BEE-SUPPLIES at the above place. Our Neb. 
customers will save considerable freight by or- 
dering from them. Kind and courteous treat- 
ment, low prices and prompt attention our 


motto. Address, 
LEAHY MFG. CO., 
Catalog Free. 1730 S. 13th St., Omaha, Neb. 





BEE-SUPPLIES? 
Rk > AP 
a 5 Par Roor's maces: 


Everything used by bee-keepers. 
POUDER’S ONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. 


Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S.PO 


Si2 MASS. AVE. ——— J4DIANA 











BALA SLAL SL SL SLALALALALANS 


MountUnionGollege 


Open to both sexes from the begin- 
ning. Founded in 1846. Highest grade 
First-class reputation. 25 
instructors. Alumni and students occnu- 
pying highest positions in Church and 
State. Expenses lower than other col- 
leges of equal grade. Any young person 
with tact and energy can have an educa- 
tion. Weinvite correspondence. Send 





scholarship. 


Bw III VAAL 


PLELALSLSLSlLet 


for catalog. 
MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, 
Alliance, Ohio. 
RR RLRKRNRP,RNPPN,PNNNS 


If you want the Bee-Book | 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘‘Bee=-Keeper’s Guide.” | 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Practical Apiarist Wanted 2h, ‘he ist. 
son of 1903, 

or longer, to work with experienced manager of 

large apiary. State age, experience, references, 

wages expected, etc. Single man with ability 

to use carpenter’s tools preferred. Address, 

. P. E. G., care AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
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144 E, Erie St., Cutcaco, ILL. 
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6 Dadants Foundation 3°: 


4 Year Yea 


; We guarantee Satisfaction. |. PURITY, PIRMNESS, Ro SAGGING. 


oS 
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No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEET! 
Because it has always given bett 
Why does it sell so well? ficicn‘nan auy other, Hecanne ta ey ot 


there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Materia). 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies «tsos’.... 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Egys 
for sale at very low prices. 





OF ALL 


wo 
KINDS ««*««* oe 








Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 


BEESWAX WANTED DADANT & SON, 
at all times. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill 
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The Test ot Time 


not only proves the increasing popularity of plain sections and fence separators, but 
the superiority of these supers for the production of comb honey over other styles. 

The use of Root’s Hives with plain sections and fence separator equipment 
mean— 














Larger Crop, 
More ‘: Fancy ”’ Grade, 
Less No, 1 and 2 Grades, 
Better Price, 
Satisfied Merchant, 
Enthusiastic Customers, 
Increased Sales, 
Greater Profit. 


And a ready market the coming season, which is one of the important fac- 
tors in the building up of ahome market for honey. It is one thing to dispose of a 
fair grade of honey at a moderate price, but quite another to retain the good-will of 
the merchant handling your honey. To secure his co-operation and stimulate the 
trade, great care should be exercised as to the attractiveness of the honey offered. 
It should not only be ‘‘ Fancy ” but the honey should be well capped and put up in 
To obtain these results you should use Dovetailed hives and supers 
equipped with plain sections and fence separators. Insist on Root’s make and you 
will not be disappointed. 


The A. I. Root Company, 
MEDINA, OHIO. 


N. B.—If you are not posted as to where you can buy Root’s 
geously write us. 
of Gleanings. 


neat shape. 


goods advanta 
Ask also for catalog of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies and specimen copy 


BSS GEORGE W. YORK & CO. “4h. Me Bric Street, 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-K P ) 
Snoarfar tests he Gaur EEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. Send t 
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